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EDITORIAL 
The Ministry as Work 


OR largely endemic reasons American Protestantism is sud- 
denly engaged in a spirited theological discussion of the nature 

of the Christian ministry. ‘These conversations could create 
inour Churches a new sense of unity and mission. Or contrariwise, 
by renewing old and rather bitter disputes, they could prove to be 
divisive and crippling. If we can judge by the witness of history, 
including recent history, the formative decision will be the choice 
of the direction we wish the discussion to take. Most of our com- 
munions include in their traditional views of the ministry peculiar 
aims and emphases not shared by all Protestants; while each also 
includes a central Biblical emphasis that is shared by all others. If 
we seize upon this colloquy primarily as an opportunity to air and 
rehearse the former, the unity and mission of the Church undoubt- 
edly will suffer. If, however, the dialogue concentrates initially and 
eriously on the latter, the Churches may well be strengthened for 
the disquieting task that we face vis-a-vis the new American culture. 
One way of focusing this common center of conviction and con- 
cern is to remind ourselves of the inherently operational and instru- 
mental nature of Christian ministry. The form (and thus the formal 
principle) of ministry, which should determine its practice in every 
detail, is lucidly suggested by the New Testament words for “min- 
istry” and “‘minister’’ (diakonia and leitourgia; diakonos, leitourgos 
and hupéretés), which simply mean service and servant. ‘The refer- 
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ent, and therefore the immediate recipient of this “service,’’ is not 
obscure but quite clearly indicated. We can describe Christian 
ministry as “service of the divine Word” (ministerium verbi divini) 
if two things are carefully remembered: that this “Word” is first of 
all “the Word made flesh,” Jesus Christ and his “benefits”; and that 
we know Jesus Christ only as we meet him in Scripture, or in wit- 
ness or testimony that issues from Scripture, and know his “benefits” 
only as this Biblical Word is attested by the action of God or by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘This permits us to say definitively and interchangeably 
either that Christian ministry is service of Jesus Christ, or that it is 
service of the Word. 


I 


When ministry is formally viewed as service of Jesus Christ, or 
service of the Word, this immediately suggests that the theological 
understanding of the ministry under which we live as his Church 
should be inherently operational in its nature. ‘Operational’ is 
derived from operari, to work, which in the Vulgate translates the 
various New Testament forms of energed, ergazomai and kopiad. It 
is the ergon diakonias, the work of ministry, that is basic for the form 
of ministry. And the “gifts,” the equipping (or preparation) of the 
saints, is for (or to the end of, or for the sake of) the work of ministry 
(Ephesians 4: 12). Thus our initial and our most fundamental 
formal concern should not be centered in some supposed, given set 
of Biblical or theological propositions or axioms, but in the work 
to be worked, the labor, the mission, or the task assigned by the 
head of the Church, Jesus Christ, as we face this task hic et nunc 
in today’s world. 

Oddly enough, the same conclusion is suggested by the word 
“order” (taxis), which is from tassd, a term originally used in mili- 
tary parlance for the arranging or ordering of troops in preparation 
for battle. When the word “order” is applied to the Church, it 
should be understood first of all as a verb and only derivatively as 
anoun. Order in the Church is ministry, service, work. It is more 
of the nature of becoming than of being; more of the nature of a 
task than of a legacy. Order ensues from obedient ministry and 
thus is essentially not something that “‘is,” but something that hap- 
pens. Therefore, speaking formally and not materially, but none- 
theless strictly and theologically, the “given” in the theology of the 
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ministry is the work, the ergon diakonias. ‘This unavoidably implies 
that it is only from within an uninterrupted process of obedient 
theological reflection upon the work assigned by Jesus Christ that 
the peculiar pattern which Christian ministry should assume in any 
particular place at any given time can be ascertained by his Church. 

This could be, as it recently has been, illustrated at length in 
Scripture. Certainly the most striking characteristic of the picture 
we are given of the ministry of the early Church in the Acts and the 
Epistles is the coalescence of an astonishing flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity with an unwavering sense of mission or work. Only this can 
explain why there is just one thing more frustrating than an attempt 
to use the Bible as a compendium of theology; namely, the attempt 
io use it as a textbook for polity or as a manual of canon law. 

We suddenly encounter apostles, prophets, teachers, evangelists, 
workers of miracles, pastors, leaders, bishops, helpers, elders, deacons 
(and the only thing of which we can be absolutely sure is that some 
have been overlooked). ‘The moment we attempt to derive a given 
formal pattern for the ministry from this astounding diversity, we 
tumble headlong into an inscrutable maze. But if, on the other 
hand, we accept these not as “orders,” or even necessarily as “offices,” 
but rather as the Biblical picture of the response of the early Church 
in thanksgiving and service to the “varieties of gifts’’ and the task 
given by God through Christ, or as the “ordering” of the work of 
the New Testament Churches as they labored to be obedient to the 
commission of their Lord, the picture both ceases to be frustrating 
and becomes invaluable, thoroughly contemporary, and immediately 
relevant in an authoritative way. 

We also notice at once a formal continuity of the ministry of the 
New Israel with that of the Old. The guiding conviction of Israel 
was her assurance of her election. She was led by the self-revelation 
of God to recognize (in a phrase of Martin Buber) that “revelation 
is summons and sending,” that the call to be “the people of God” 
was not a privilege or an honor, but a ministry, a mission, a work. 
As “the servant of the Lord” she was to be “priest to the nations,” 
or she was to be used of God to perform a service. ‘To be sure, 
institutions, traditions, order, offices, and a sense of status frequently 
became paramount; but this is precisely when God sent prophets 
to proclaim judgment and call his people back to their mission, to 
their given work of ministry. 
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This is the perspective on the question that was recaptured and 
reclarified early in the Reformation. It is instructive to reflect on 
the fact that both Martin Luther and John Calvin could be, and 
were, charged with antinomianism in the realm of order (in Calvin’s 
words, with having “shaken off the yoke of order and discipline’), 
This is to misread them, however. Calvin obviously had a profound 
respect for the institutional and administrative life of the Church, 
for order and discipline. And Luther quickly developed a similar 
respect with the help of the “heavenly prophets.” ‘There is no 
ecclesiastical Docetism in the major Reformers. The point lies 
elsewhere. 

It is rather that by standing face to face with Scripture as they re. 
flected on the life of the Church in the world, the Reformers quickly 
realized that within the Church’s so-called threefold order of author. 
ity (ministry, order, and discipline), order and discipline are, and 
must be, ministry. They saw that institutions must never be per- 
mitted to become more than vehicles of mission, and that they 
should immediately be dismantled if or when they cease to be in- 
strumental to mission. ‘They realized that structures must serve, 
and that whenever necessary they must give way to service. They 
emphasized that administration must unremittingly be ministry (as 
the word clearly implies), and that it should be forsaken forthwith 
when it is not ministry. Summarily, they insisted that order must 
always be to the end of work, the work of ministry. 

This is so obvious in Luther that it hardly requires comment. It 
is lucidly illustrated by the simple service of ordination which he 
drafted to replace the misleading Roman ceremony. Only one 
question was asked. The presiding minister read the Apostolic 
call to faithfulness and the description of the conduct and duties 
or work of the pastor, from Acts 20: 18-31, I Timothy 3: 1-7 and 
I Peter 5: 2-4. He then addressed to the ordinand the single ques 
tion, “Are you now ready to do this?” If he answered in the af- 
firmative, he was considered to be ordained. 

We should notice that for Calvin ‘“‘ministry” and ‘government’ 
were interchangeable terms. All proper structures of government 
and “program” in the Church, all acceptable order and discipline, 
are clearly presented as forms of ministry. Ministerial ‘authority’ 
and “power” are purely and only power to minister, to serve. And 
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the question of the authenticity of our ministry is identical with 
the question of the efficacy of our ministry, “Do we do the work of 
ministry?’ Calvin assumed, of course, that “the mode of govern- 
ment in the Church has been delivered to us in Scripture.” It is 
also clear, however, that he was convinced that in matters of disci- 
pline and “‘ordering’”’ God had no intention whatever of telling us 
“what must be done in each instance.” “God foresaw,’ he com- 
ments with remarkable Biblical insight, “that this would be con- 
tingent upon the changing circumstances of the time and that no 
one form could be adapted to all historical periods.” What we have 
received in Scripture are “general patterns” (regulae generales) of 
“order and propriety.” He says flatly, “In matters of external dis- 
cipline and ceremony it was not [God’s] will to prescribe in detail.” 
Rather, this is an integral part of our response to God’s act in Jesus 
Christ. “Ordering” is intrinsic to our obligation of theological 
reflection and obedience as we stand under the Word vis-a-vis the 
“given,” the work of ministry assigned to us as the body of Christ 
in the world. 
III 


If it seems clear in Scripture and in Reformation theology that 
service is the form of ministry, it is equally clear that the content 
(and thus the material principle) of Christian ministry is Jesus 
Christ, crucified, resurrected, living, and working through the Holy 
Spirit. “Christ is present with us,” Calvin remarked. ““‘How? By 
the ministry of men whom he has appointed to the government of 
the Church.” Thus we must say that Jesus Christ is the sole head 
of the Church not only in an historical and official, but also in a 
continuing, active sense. 

If we affirm that Christian ministry is the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
this has a duplex meaning. Each may be distinguished from the 
other, but theologically they cannot be separated. It means that 
he serves us and that we serve him. Through the Word and Spirit 
the resurrected, living Christ serves or ministers with, in, and through 
our ministry. And our ministry is, and must be, ministry or service 
of him (or of “the Word’’) in order to be Christian ministry. 

To confess that Jesus Christ ministers through Christian ministry 
inescapably implies that the ministry of man is, and must be recog- 
nized to be, essentially instrumental. The old Scottish catechism of 
1581 asks: 
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Q. Why do we seek needful things at the hands of men? 
A. Because they are appointed stewards to us. 

Q. How then are we to go to them? 

A. As to God’s instruments only. 

Q. To whom should we give the praise? 

A. Only to God, to whom all praise belongs. 


We must take the Incarnation seriously. As Christians we do not 
believe that God’s ordinary, intended relationship with man is one 
of pure immediacy. ‘Therefore, form, structure, and instrumental- 
ity are unremittingly involved in the divine-human encounter. God 
works within and through the fabric of human history, not supra- 
historically or through suprahuman beings. ‘The minister obviously 
is human; most frequently he is all-too-human. But he is also a hu- 
man instrument who by God’s grace, Word, and Spirit can become 
a divine instrumentality. Paul’s perspective is the one demanded: 
“He who worked through Peter for the mission to the circumcised 
worked through me also for the Gentiles” (Galatians 2: 8). 

The word “instrumental,” as is true of all human language, has 
both its strength and its weakness. Its strength is that it guards the 
recognition that the validation of all Christian ministry rests with 
Christ; that he is the head of the Church in a continuing, active sense. 
Therefore the ministry is not, as it were, a battalion sent out on a 
mission, expected to find its own way and hoping for the best, with 
no obligation beyond the loyal use of its better judgment and occa- 
sional (prayerful) reports of its progress. ‘““The restoration of the 
Church is the work of Christ,’ Calvin insisted; “it no more depends 
on the opinions and hopes of men than the resurrection of the dead.” 
Christ controls, governs, and empowers the Church and its ministry. 
He does so by his Word and Spirit and through men. However, 
theologically speaking, in the Christian Church ministry and gov- 
ernment are not delegated, but instrumental ministry and govern- 
ment. Ministers are not legates who can speak for God; nor are 
they agents who can act for God; nor are they advocates with “‘power 
of attorney” and decision. All true Christian ministry is instru- 
mental, the ministry of Jesus Christ through historical, human 
instrumentality. 

The weakness of the word “instrumental” is that if it is not under- 
stood in the light of Scripture, it may suggest that the role of the 
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minister, when his ministry is efficacious and valid in an acceptable 
sense, is predominantly passive (ex opere operato), as though human 
personality were neutralized or annulled by God and ministers were 
used only as implements. Although this kind of inverted Pelegian- 
ism has often infiltrated the doctrine of the ministry (and it is not easy 
to avoid if the doctrine is well grounded), it is both misleading and 
paralyzing. We must strongly affirm that God works with us in the 


_ work of ministry, even as he works in and through our work. Once 
roe more, Paul’s perspective is the one demanded: “I worked harder than 
atal- any of them, though it was not I, but the grace of God that is with 
God me’... . “I work, straining with all the operative power which 
od he mightily works within me” (I Corinthians 15: 10; Colossians 
usly } 1: 29). 
hu- 
ome si 
led: One of the needed values of this operational-instrumental per- 
ised spective is that it reéstablishes a consciousness that the question of 
the relative priorities to be given to various duties in the ministry 
has is not fundamentally an administrative or methodological, but a 
the theological question. It is merely another way of asking, What is 
vith the heart of the Christian faith? When the Reformers rejected the 
nse. offering of sacrifice as the essential work of ministry, they recovered 
ma the Biblical criterion of priority. From this moment Protestantism 
vith was rooted in the confession of the once-for-all nature of the atoning 
cca- work of Christ. The necessary corollary was that the work of min- 
the istry is not to satisfy God, or to intercede pleading for his mercy and 
nds forgiveness, but to communicate the “good news” that sin is for- 
ad.” given and call men to repentance and faith. For Protestants, this 
try. permanently established the primacy of communication, through 
ver, preaching, teaching and sacrament, as the essential work of ministry. 
gOv- This is why it was not coincidental that the Reformation “notes” 
ern- or “marks of the true Church,” and the “notes” of an obedient min- 
are istry, were identical. The delineation of these “marks’’ was as pre- 
wer determined by the inner nature of the Christian faith as the answer 
tru- to the question of the cruciality of the work of Christ. It is not too 
nan much to say that if we are to follow the guidelines of the Reforma- 
tion, as we face the recurring decision that establishes priority among 
der- the various duties to which we give our time and effort in Christian 


ministry, we find that we have precisely the degree of latitude and 
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personal preference that we encounter in our decision on the impor- 
tance of the work of Christ. Consequently, there is a quite literal 
sense in which every administrative and methodological question of 
the Church can in the last analysis be reduced to the single question, 
‘How shall we present or witness to Jesus Christ and his benefits?” 

An operational-instrumental perspective also orients (or reorients) 
us personally, as ministers, in the proper locus of Christian ministry. 
It enables (or, if necessary, forces) us to see that we can claim nothing 
for ourselves, even when we are claiming everything for God. Nor 
may we, in the most basic sense, expect anything of ourselves, even 
though we expect everything from God. It is the confession and 
acceptance of its instrumental nature that moves the ministry un- 
der grace. 

This counteracts the most deadly poison that impairs effectiveness 
and inflicts paralysis upon our ministry, excessive seriousness and 
particularly self-seriousness (as though a furrowed countenance were 
a necessary concomitant of effective ministry). It was Luther who 
remarked that the major vices of the ministry are frivolity and se- 
verity. Whatever the situation may have been in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, undoubtedly the latter has been one of the more common cleri- 
cal afflictions in the American scene in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. We need not only grace, but an uninterrupted conscious- 
ness of grace. This comes only with an acceptance of the instru- 
mental nature of our work as ministers. 

This orientation can also remind us, as we certainly need remind- 
ing in American Protestantism at the moment, that the non-Biblical 
word “‘success” need not necessarily be the ubiquitous criterion for 
everything. (Look for the word in the New Testament.) It per- 
mits a releasing recognition in the depth of our being that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith is the ground of the work of ministry, 
just as it is of the moral life. We then know that fundamentally 
speaking the effectiveness of any minister, or of the ministry of any 
particular Church or communion, is not in our hands, but in the 
hands of him who is the head of the Church. We can say (with 
Calvin): ‘It is the will of our Master that his Gospel be preached. 
Let us obey. What the success will be is not ours to inquire.” 


ROBERT CLYDE JOHNSON 
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A Reformed Jubilee 


HE years 1959 and 1960 are particularly memorable for 

Churches in the Reformed tradition. They mark a series 

of notable 400th anniversaries, commemorating such events 
as the first national synod of the French Reformed Church, the 
founding of the University of Geneva, the reformation of the Church 
of Scotland, the publication of the definitive edition of Calvin’s In- 
stitutes, and many others. Understandably, this confluence of sig- 
nificant events four centuries ago has occasioned today a considerable 
sequence of festivals and celebrations, as Churches and communities 
reflect upon their Reformed heritage. 

Beyond the scope of the formal memorial observances, however, 
the Reformed Churches are committed to a stronger and more con- 
vincing method of honoring their heritage—by continuing and giv- 
ing new direction to the Reformation that was so nobly begun. An 
essential mark of a truly Reformed Church is that it does not bear 
witness to itself. It is not the Truth, and it does not “possess” the 
Truth. Such a Church, therefore, has a twofold obligation: it must 
testify to what it has already ‘“‘seen and heard,” and it must contin- 
ually be open to “reformation” in the light of the Truth. 


One of the areas of discussion in connection with the task of the 
Church is the ministry itself. Sociological studies of the minister 
and his role have been appearing in greater number, and it is no 
secret that there exists much confusion concerning just what the 
ministry ought to be. In the final analysis, however, one cannot 
justifiably proceed from de facto to de jure, and so the decision on 
the character of the ministry must be made on theological grounds. 
In the lead editorial, ‘““The Ministry as Work,”’ Robert Clyde John- 
son seeks to restore the proper perspective. He finds that the Gospel 
implies the primacy of function over form, ‘‘ordering” over “order” 
—reminiscent of Jesus’ teaching concerning the place of the Sabbath— 
and that questions of method must finally reduce to: “How shall we 
present or witness to Jesus Christ and his benefits?”’ 

The author, who received his doctorate from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, presently holds the position of Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. His principal literary contri- 
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butions include The Meaning of Christ and Authority in Protestant 
Theology, both published by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


The devotional article, “John Calvin's Mirror,” has been prepared 
by William F. Keesecker, minister of the Grace Presbyterian Church 
in Wichita, Kansas. ‘““The word mirror is frequently used by Cal- 
vin,” he observes. “By it he gives expression to one of his favorite 
doctrines, that God graciously accommodates himself to our crea- 
turely capacity.” Thus God, although not himself a part of the 
created order, in many ways is “reflected” so that man may know 
him. It is interesting to observe that in the much-discussed Genesis 
account of creation the expression image—denoting something far 
more common among the early Hebrews than a mirror—serves a 
somewhat similar function and should be so interpreted. 


In the first article, ““The Seminary and the Theological Mission,” 
James I. McCord underscores the need for a “‘reformation’’ in theo- 
logical education to match the accelerating change in the Church’s 
cultural environment. Beginning with a call for greater inter- 
action between the traditionally separate disciplines—perhaps stem- 
ming from a day when professors in one field knew as a matter of 
course what was going on elsewhere—and for the restoration of the 
dialogic to the curriculum, he appeals for a new rigor and depth of 
theological scholarship to deal with the new questions raised by 
the twentieth century. In an era when much of theological edu- 
cation appears to be dull, or else derives its zest from secondary 
considerations, McCord’s words may be signs of a better day ahead. 
Although it would be unfair to say that the seminaries have been 
the “dead center’ of the Church’s thought, the prospect that they 
may become the “‘vital center’ should be exciting indeed for theo- 
logical professors. 

On September 1, 1959, the author became the fourth president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. This article constitutes his in- 
augural address, delivered in the Chapel of Princeton University 
on March 29, 1960. Along with his many other responsibilities, 
Dr. McCord serves as the North American Secretary for the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 


The theme of the task of theological education is continued by 
H. Richard Niebuhr’s article, ‘““The Seminary in the Ecumenical 
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Age.” This article originally was presented as an address in con- 
nection with the inauguration of President McCord, and was de- 
livered in Miller Chapel on the Princeton Seminary campus. AIl- 
though the theological seminaries have little or no responsibility 
in terms of ecumenical structures and institutions—the visible ecu- 
menical Church—Niebuhr asserts that they must play a major role 
in the invisible ecumenical Church, in creating and sustaining “the 
movement toward a common Christian mind in our time.”” Hap- 
pily, he goes on to remind us that in the final analysis the ecumenical 
movement is itself penultimate; it exists to serve the Church’s central 
task, the exercise of the ministry of reconciliation in an ““ecumenical 
world.” 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Sterling Professor of Theology and Christian 
Ethics in Yale Divinity School and a member of the Editorial Coun- 
cil of THEoLocy Topay, was the director of “The Study of Theo- 
logical Education in the United States and Canada,” sponsored by 
the American Association of Theological Schools. ‘Three significant 
books that issued from this study are The Purpose of the Church and 
Its Ministry, The Ministry in Historical Perspectives, and The Ad- 
vancement of Theological Education. 


In “The Call to the Ministry in the Reformed Tradition” Glenn 
E. Whitlock takes as his starting point the position that “the min- 
istry is . . . Christ’s gift to the Church for the sake of good order. 
It is not a matter of mere expediency worked out for the welfare of 
a human institution.” Within such a framework the selection of 
men to fill the ministerial office becomes a matter of the utmost seri- 
ousness. In his examination of the concept of the ministerial “call,” 
Whitlock seeks to do justice to its dual aspects: the individual’s in- 
ward sense of having been chosen by God for the ministry, and the 
Church’s evaluation of the other qualifications that may make him 
suited for work in a particular denomination or group. Further- 
more, he makes clear that there are varieties of gifts in the Church, 
and that the call to the ministerial office is not of a higher order than 
the call to discipleship among the laity. Admittedly the question 
of the “‘call” is very delicate, involving factors that are virtually im- 
possible to assess; nevertheless, misunderstandings concerning the 
“call” have led to many fruitless ministries and shattered dreams, 
and the subject demands the most rigorous theological study. 

Glenn E. Whitlock holds the position of counselor to ministerial 
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candidates with the Department of Vocation of the Board of Christian 
Education of the United Presbyterian Church and the Presbytery of 
Los Angeles. If the title is long, it is no more extensive than the 
range of the office’s responsibilities. At last count, Los Angeles 
Presbytery had over one hundred and seventy-five ministerial candi- 
dates on its roll. 


In very direct connection with the Reformed Jubilee are two 
articles, “The Scots Confession of 1560” by Alax C. Cheyne and 
“The Geneva Bible of 1560” by Bruce M. Metzger. Each author 
treats his subject descriptively, including at the same time indications 
of its influence upon the life and thought of the Reformed tradition. 
Cheyne begins with a general outline of the principal divisions of the 
Scots Confession, and then moves to a discussion of its teaching con- 
cerning Scripture, Christ, the Church, and the Sacraments. Metz- 
ger presents a careful description of the format of the Geneva Bible, 
and thereupon takes up such topics as the scholarship underlying 
the translation, its presentation of Calvinism, and some anti-papal 
annotations. 

These articles represent two of the major activities that took place 
in the countries of the Reformation: the preparation of statements 
of faith to give the new Churches a definite position in the struggle 
to survive and grow; and the introduction of a “new Bible’—new 
because it released the power of the Biblical witness in the vernacu- 
lar of the people. ‘To be sure, both the Scots Confession and the 
Geneva Bible were created for a particular period—not for eternity— 
and derive their greatness primarily from their appropriateness to 
the occasion. But the workmen built better than they knew, and 
the products of their labor still carry today an evangelical note. 

Alax C. Cheyne is a Lecturer in the Faculty of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (New College), Scotland. Bruce M. Metzger, 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature in Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Editorial Secretary of ‘THEoLocy Topay, 
is a noted authority on Biblical manuscripts and the text of the New 
Testament. He is the author of several books and articles, among 
them An Introduction to the Apocrypha (Oxford, 1957). 


The final article, ‘““The Phrase ‘In Christ,’ ”’ was delivered as the 
author’s first Warfield Lecture at Princeton Seminary on April 4, 
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1960. After a careful discussion of the origin of the expression “in 
Christ,’’ J. K. S. Reid proceeds to investigate its meaning, particu- 
larly in the letters of Paul. Rejecting the normative character of 
any mystical interpretation, he concludes that the phrase’s primary 
reference is to “the foundation for a new humanity and a new life” 
that God has laid. Although the article will require the exacting 
attention of the reader, the effort spent should be amply rewarded, 
for it is appropriate to conclude this Reformed Jubilee on a Christo- 
centric note. In recent years Biblical and theological scholarship in 
the Reformed Churches has rediscovered the central place which 
Christology occupied in the thought of the Reformers. 

Professor of ‘Theology in the University of Leeds since 1952, 
John K. S. Reid has been a joint editor of The Scottish Journal 
of Theology from its inception. He is the author of The Author- 
ity of Scripture, and has translated works of John Calvin and Oscar 
Cullmann. 

JAmes F. ARMSTRONG 








JOHN CALVIN’S MIRROR 


By Wix.1AM F. KgESECKER 


pacity could understand the Infinite. With Paul he held 

that, “We know in part and we prophesy in part . . . and 
see through a glass darkly” (I Cor. 13: 9, 12). Yet Calvin did hold 
that man is able to catch fleeting glimpses of the Eternal in indirect 
ways. ‘These glances are similar to the image one sees when look- 
ing into a mirror. 

The word mirror is frequently used by Calvin in the Institutes to 
illumine this line of thought. By it he gives expression to one of 
his favorite doctrines, that God graciously accommodates himself to 
our creaturely capacity. “The exact symmetry of the universe is a 
mirror in which we may contemplate the otherwise invisible God” 
(I.v.1). “It is undoubtedly the will of the Lord, that we . . . con- 
template in all the creatures, as in so many mirrors the infinite riches 
of his wisdom, justice, goodness and power”’ (I.xiv.21). 

“The human race, too, is a clear mirror of the works of God” 
(I.v.3). “Man therefore, was made in the image of God and was 
designed to be a mirror to display the glory of his creator’’ (II.xii.6). 
Man’s pride, however, is such that it blinds him to his Maker. “But 
not withstanding the clear representations given by God in the mir- 
ror of his works, both of himself and of his everlasting dominion, 
such is our stupidity, that, always inattentive to these obvious testi- 
monies, we derive no advantage from them”’ (I.v.11). 

Nevertheless, God still gives glimpses of himself to prodigal man 
because of his great mercy. ‘The history of the Hebrew people is 
‘‘a clear mirror in which God evidently appears” (I.viii.7).  ““Let us 
remember that God who is invisible, and whose wisdom, power and 
justice are incomprehensible, has placed before us the history of 
Moses as a mirror which exhibits his lively image” (I-xiv.1). 

From the Hebrew people came the Scripture. “The word itself, 
however it may be conveyed to us, is like a mirror in which faith may 
behold God”’ (III.1i.6). 

A necessary part of the Word is the Law. “The Law is like a 
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mirror in which we behold first our impotence; secondly our in- 
iquity, which proceeds from it; and lastly, the consequences of both, 
our obnoxiousness to the curse; just as a mirror represents to us the 
spots on our face”’ (II.vii.7). 

It is in reference to the Word made flesh that Calvin makes a most 
eloquent use of the mirror figure. “The persons, therefore, whom 
God has adopted as his children, he is said to have chosen, not in 
themselves, but in Christ; because it was impossible for him to love 
them, except in him . . . if we are chosen in him, we shall find no 
assurance of our election in ourselves; nor even in God the Father, 
considered alone, abstractly from the Son. Christ therefore, is the 
mirror, in which it behooves us to contemplate our election; and 
here we may do it with safety. . . . Thus we have a testimony suf- 
ficiently clear and strong, that if we have communion with Christ, 
we are written in the Book of Life” (III.xxiv.5). 

The sacraments of the Church are evidences of God’s gracious 
accommodation of himself to man’s need and are to be observed for 
their edification and growth in the faith. “Our merciful Lord, in 
his infinite indulgence, accommodates himself to our capacity con- 
descending to lead us to himself even by these earthly elements and 
in the flesh to present to us a mirror of spiritual blessing” (IV.xiv.3). 
“We call them mirrors in which we may contemplate the riches of 
grace which God imparts to us; for in the sacraments . . . he mani- 
fests himself tous . . . and testifies his benevolence and love toward 
us more expressly than he does by his Word”’ (IV.xiv.6). 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead is the means by which 
life’s horizon is extended to infinity. ‘He was raised that he might 
be the resurrection and the life. But as we have observed that this 
mirror exhibits to us a lively image of our resurrection, so it will 
furnish a firm foundation for our minds to rest upon provided that 
we are not wearied or disturbed by the long delay; because it is not 
ours to measure the moments of time by our own inclination, but to 
wait patiently for God’s establishment of his kingdom in his own 
appointed time” (III.xxv.3). 

John Henry Newman, after contemplating a world with no trace 
of God, concluded that it would be “‘just as if I were to look into a 
mirror and not see my face.’’ John Calvin looked into the mirror 
of the creation, the Word, and the Word made flesh and beheld the 
splendor of the invisible God. 








THE SEMINARY AND THE 
THEOLOGICAL MISSION 


By James I. McCorp 


H ie are convinced that we are entering a new stage in the 


evolution of the theological seminary in American higher 

education and in the life of the Church. The period of 
relative isolation and protection, when seminaries were expected to 
live a sheltered existence, has passed, and we are challenged to emerge 
into the world with confidence and integrity, and to work out our 
authentic role vis-a-vis the Church, the academic world, the new age 
that is dawning, and the ongoing theological task. Ten years ago, 
when I first read Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the Univer- 
sity, I was struck by his repeated calling of the universities to 
“metanoia,” to the sort of repentance that involves a change of 
mind and a change of direction. The crisis in the seminaries ne- 
cessitates no less a “metanoia.”’ It calls for a freedom from obsolete 
forms and a radicalness that no seminary has yet been venturesome 
enough to embrace. 

This is said without criticism or denigration of the past. If we 
are to succeed with our responsibility in our day, it will only be 
because those who have gone before have done their work and 
have done it well. No one acknowledges more readily or grate- 
fully than I the legacy in theological education that we have in- 
herited and the truth of our Lord’s words to his disciples, “Other 
men labored, and ye are entered into their labors.’’ Nonetheless, 
if our thesis is correct, that the radically new situation that has de- 
veloped in today’s world has significant implications for theological 
education, then we should make some preliminary suggestions con- 
cerning the character of this revolution and, in the light of it, the 
necessity to re-examine the seminary’s dual responsibility of train- 
ing the Church’s leadership and fulfilling the Church’s theological 
obligation to this generation. 

I 


While we cannot delineate with any satisfying degree of exactness 
the shape of things to come, it is possible to sketch in broad strokes 
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the context of the world in which we are set and to which we are 
sent. When one begins to compare today with yesterday, the first 
thing that stands out is the revolution that has taken place in geog- 
raphy. Space and time have been collapsed, and an ecumenical age 
has dawned. A noted historian has dramatized the shrinking of 
space and time by comparing the acceleration of the speed of travel 
in recent decades with the pace of earlier eras. When, for example, 
Alexander the Great journeyed from Greece to India, his rate of 
speed could be no faster than the pace of a horse. Centuries later 
when Andrew Jackson was elected to the presidency, he could travel 
from the Hermitage to Washington, D. C., at no faster rate than 
Alexander’s. Progress in communication and in travel had been 
negligible in the intervening centuries. Since Andrew Jackson 
communication has so advanced that we can travel now beyond 
the speed of sound. Indeed, space and time are no longer con- 
ceived separately. In geography one no longer speaks of continents 
but of world islands, the American land mass and the Afro-Asian 
land mass, with Europe merely a peninsula of the vast Asiatic 
mainland. 

With the dawn of an ecumenical age has come the startling realiza- 
tion that other changes have taken place, some through slow erosion 
and others with revolutionary celerity. ‘The loss of the moral posi- 
tion of the Christian West is one, as other nations have pointed to 
the two great wars which have begun in the West and to the intra- 
mural character of the cold war itself. Now a Moslem apologist, 
writing from Indonesia and viewing our impasse, insists that Islam’s 
vocation is to save the world from the two extremes represented in 
the West. A second change is the West’s evaluation of its own status 
and condition. An ex-Christian or post-Christian civilization is ac- 
knowledged by many, a situation radically different from anything 
that has been known since the fourth century. Charles West writes 
in The Missionary Church in East and West that “the boundary 
tuns not between home and foreign, between ‘Christian’ and ‘non- 
Christian’ lands but between Church and world, everywhere.” His 
point is that the mission field is not limited to one part of the world 
any longer. It embraces the whole world. Moreover, historians 
like Walter Prescott Webb are drawing other conclusions about the 
ecumenical era. In his book, The Great Frontier, Webb contends 
that the boom occasioned by the opening of the frontier, and by 
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frontier he means the unexploited, habitable areas revealed by the 
explorations of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
has ended and that the frontier in the sense of something to enter 
into and exploit no longer exists. Thus the institutions with which 
we are familiar and which we take for granted are called into ques- 
tion, for they have been produced by conditions that no longer exist 
and are valid only within a frontier culture. As Robert Heilbroner 
puts it, “It is as if history of a kind we have never known before were 
closing in on us.” 

The result of all this is a combination of confusion and resent- 
ment on the part of many, confusion over the passing of old struc- 
tures and resentment over the failure of old answers and solutions 
to be relevant. ‘This attitude is complicated by a second movement 
going on in our midst, the revolution of expectation among the 
former colonial peoples of the world. In many ways this is the 
most dramatic thing that has happened in our time, equally as far- 
reaching as the advent of a nuclear age, and it is not limited to 
“other lands.’ The sit-in strikes in the South, the picketing, the 
pressure for equal rights are a part of the same movement and can 
be understood only by assessing them in the context of a world quest. 
It represents the desire of millions who heretofore have been mute 
and voiceless but are now clamoring for their legitimate place in the 
family of the nations and their inherent dignity as human beings. 

The role that education is playing in this revolution both abroad 
and at home cannot be minimized. ‘These peoples believe, as our 
fathers did, that education is a revolutionary instrument that will 
enable them to escape old tyrannies, expose superstition, illuminate 
ignorance, and lead them into such a way of life that they can realize 
their heritage as persons. It is ironic that we who have received 
the tradition of freedom and the products of an earlier revolutionary 
reason should begin to show signs of letting this tradition go by de- 
fault at the time when others have taken us as an ideal and have 
begun to voice the same hope and faith in enlightenment that our 
fathers once had. 

Of course, there is a startling new dimension. ‘Time is no longer 
on our side. Gradualism is a luxury that we can no longer afford 
in the solution of our problems. ‘Time, once considered messianic 
and salvific, has now become a problem, a deadline, a judge. Again, 
in the face of this clamor there is a tendency to withdraw and refuse 
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to face the meaning of this for tomorrow’s world. We are witnessing 
a conscious rejection of history on the part of a whole people. In 
a sense, Henry Ford has been their spokesman in his oft-quoted 
dictum, “History is bunk,” for America began as a new experiment 
and with a conscious break with hisory. But history has caught up 
with us. A century ago a wiser American, Abraham Lincoln, spoke 
much more realistically when he acknowledged that “we cannot 
escape history.” 

A third characteristic is the continuing scientific revolution, the 
movement that served as a catalyst setting off the revolutions in 
geography and in expectation that we have already considered. 
Early modern science came into existence with the Renaissance. 
Its representatives produced the utopias that we still read, More’s, 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, and a host of others. Some of them dreamed 
of an island in the western seas where the problems of the old world 
would no longer prevail and where man could use his intelligence 
scientifically by employing technical reason to overcome and plan- 
ning reason to solve every problem. ‘These utopias were based on 
faith in the infinite extension of human knowledge. It would be 
useless to attempt to catalogue the benefits accruing from this sci- 
entific revolution, and it is not relevant here. I am concerned, 
though, that in the face of its continuation and the threat that the 
nuclear age poses there are so many who have reacted negatively 
and who have shown a genuine fear of intelligence. Anti-intellec- 
tualism is abroad in the land; there is a growing pressure to stifle 
creativity and enforce mediocrity. ‘These are symptoms of what 
Gilbert Murray has called “the failure of nerve.” 

Coupled with this is a growing threat to the personal in contem- 
porary culture. The revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries liberated man. He was enfranchised and introduced into 
a dimension of citizenship that he had not known. But the revo- 
lution of the twentieth century is totalitarian. It has produced 
Italian Fascism, the Nazi movement in Germany, and Communism 
in Russia and China. There are attempts to remake us in the 
image of the totalitarianism which we oppose. In our worship of 
success we are tempted to imitate even the successful enemy. I 
shall avoid the cliches, usually book titles, used to describe this 
threat, but I cannot avoid pointing out how the Church has been 
affected. For one thing, we have found it easier for the Church to 
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take on the image of the machine and to conduct her business after 
this pattern than to order her own life according to her commitment 
and her ultimate loyalty. For another thing, many of the Church’; 
theological spokesmen have reacted by reducing the Christian faith 
to the pragmatic role of defender of personal values and by at. 
tempting to return to something approximating Schleiermacher’s 


inwardness. 
II 


So far I have attempted to list certain characteristics of the world 
in which we serve and to point to our confused reactions, reactions 
sometimes as a nation and other times as a Church. We could add 
to the list: our fear of Rome, the Orthodox, etc. My question is, 
however, not how to dispel confusion or to restore optimism, but 
how can we in theological education meet most forthrightly and 
most creatively the challenge that all this poses. What does this 
imply for our task of training the Church’s leadership? Surely we 
must agree that it will involve nothing less than a basic re-thinking 
of all our patterns and habits and a willingness to give up vested 
interests, no matter how dearly purchased, in order to achieve the 
best possible results. 

Some months back, when I spoke about “The Idea of a Reformed 
Seminary,” I suggested that theological education has not been re- 
thought since the Reformation. There have been adjustments, 
additions, and subtractions, but little success in achieving any break- 
through. It will not be easy today, if it can be done at all. The 
mere changing of nomenclature, renaming divisions, juggling of 
courses will not suffice. We do not yet have the symbols ready to 
hand that are adequate for such a task. I must confess my own 
inadequacy as I wrestle with other ways to deal with the traditional 
divisions of the curriculum. But a beginning must be made, and 
some of the following will be included in this beginning. 

The first task is a philosophic one, to think through and bring 
unity that will be reflected in the curriculum. We cannot go on 
expecting each student to achieve a synthesis on his own when we 
as a faculty cannot do it. This will not come through new me- 
chanics. The problem is intensive rather than extensive. It can 
only come if there is free and open communication among disci: 
plines, a willingness to cross or ignore traditional lines, and an open- 
ness to new materials, new ideas, and new sciences. Inevitably this 
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will result in more inter-departmental work and in the older disci- 
plines beginning to accept responsibility for the foundations of all 
the areas that have to do with the Church’s ministry to the world. 
One result will be the end of the endless proliferation of courses that 
has characterized theological education during the past generation. 

The second task is at the level of teaching, both graduate-profes- 
sional and graduate. We must find some way to avoid sweeping 
surveys that include large deposits of material available in books. 
It will mean the re-thinking of the preponderance of lecture courses. 
As early as 1735 David Hume, after experiencing large lecture classes 
in the University of Edinburgh, remarked with characteristic can- 
dor, “You know there is nothing to be learnt from a professor which 
is not to be met with in books.” ‘To be sure we must qualify Hume’s 
reaction. Professors do inspire and excite. ‘They inculcate a love 
of learning, and some are genius enough to do this even in large 
lecture classes. But the question remains whether this is the most 
economic use of the professor’s time or the student’s time at the 
level of graduate education. 

Our task is to strive for the ideal teacher-student ratio that will 
restore the dimension of the personal to theological education and 
make possible a continuing dialogue between student and teacher. 
A preceptorial system is a step in the right direction, but to be ef- 
fective larger faculties are required, along with a more mature 
concept of pedagogy. 

With the coming of unity and the restoration of the personal and 
the dialogic to the curriculum other changes must follow. There 
should be freedom for individual initiative on the part of the stu- 
dents, opportunities for research, and encouragement to pursue some 
problem to the depths. If theological seminaries are to stand with 
integrity in the academic world, the highest standards must be main- 
tained. It is a duty we owe the Church, for never has there been a 
greater need for a trained, disciplined ministry. Intellectual inno- 
cence is not a Christian virtue. 

Perhaps even more important to our educational task will be the 
provision of a community of learning on the seminary campus. ‘This 
will involve an atmosphere where ideas and issues are debated, dif- 
ferences of opinion are encouraged, and theological discussion is 
the daily bread. It is the responsibility of the administration and 
trustees to build the sort of structure that will be conducive to this 
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end. Of course, this cannot be done by a seminary in isolation from 
other institutions of higher learning. Seminaries should seek the 
closest possible codperation with universities and other institutions 
in building up the best intellectual communities. 

If what I have said sounds tame and hardly new, I am the first to 
admit it. But this in itself is significant. It indicates how far be- 
hind we are in theological education and points to the great pressure 
under which we must labor. Already the Church is clamoring for 
men and women who are trained and who will undertake the uncon- 
ventional role and perform the heroic task. The demand will be- 
come greater as the Church faces up to the new situation throughout 
the world. In meeting this challenge we must overcome two ene- 
mies. One is inertia; it is axiomatic that academic progress is made 
at a glacial pace. The other is mediocrity, the comfortable that 
questions nothing and poses no threat. 


III 


My last point refers to the seminary’s role in the performance of 
the Church’s theological task. One cannot speak relevantly to cur- 
rent situations from the perspective of the past, nor can one simply 
apply the results of the past to present problems and demands. A 
theology, to be useful, will inevitably speak to the situation. It is 
the obligation of the Church to re-think its theology and re-state it 
for each generation. ‘Theology is not first—Christ is. He calls out 
the Christian koinonia, and the Church, reflecting on God’s revela- 
tion in Christ, produces her theology. Of all traditions, it has been 
the Reformed that has insisted most emphatically on this. ‘“To be 
reformed is always to be reforming” is no mere slogan. It is the 
Church’s realization that she does not have the truth, nor is she the 
truth, but that the truth is given and requires a price, including hv- 
mility. It involves a willingness to bring her thought as well as her 
life and practice under the scrutiny and judgment of God’s Word 
for correction and renewal. 

Now it is my contention that we as Presbyterians have not fulfilled 
our theological obligation. Boasting a confession that we largely 
ignore, we have become next to theology-less. We fear it. We 
have been intimidated by slogans such as “Doctrine divides, service 
unites,” and we find it safest to retain a traditional theological posture 
while we leave our real theological task unperformed. In an ecu- 
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menical age we have found it easier to substitute slogans for rigorous 
theological thought. 

The seminary is the institution that is designed to be the intel- 
lectual center of the Church. This responsibility cannot be sepa- 
rated or should not be separated from the first, that of the education 
of the Church’s leadership. Active, creative, productive scholars 
will be the best teachers. But until recent years theological facul- 
ties have been generally understaffed, with faculty members working 
long hours, carrying inhumane teaching loads, and often engaged 
in some regular ecclesiastical responsibility. When one combines 
a suspicion about theology’s relevance on the part of churches that 
are oriented in other directions with theological faculties that are 
unequipped to carry on systematic research, there is little wonder 
that the specifically theological task has not been performed ade- 
quately by any communion in America. There have been and are 
great scholars in all of the disciplines, and my generalization is cer- 
tainly not meant to denigrate them. Moreover, some faculties have 
been more successful than others in prosecuting this theological task. 
Still the fact remains that much of our theology is imported and 
many of our churches are theologically illiterate. 

This becomes apparent when we take into account two facts. The 
first is the vast revolution that took place in the world of thought in 
the nineteenth century, and the second is the clear superiority of 
German theological faculties to our own during that century and 
also during the first decades of the twentieth. Hugh Ross Mackin- 
tosh apologized in his Types of Modern Theology for including only 
continentals among the theologians he discussed. He went on to 
point out certain reasons for this. Among them were German thor- 
oughness, the swiftness of movement of ideas on the continental 
scene, and the freedom of theological faculties from ecclesiastical 
control. In Germany professors were able with complete candor 
to deal with many of the new issues that had been posed by the de- 
veloping sciences of the nineteenth century. 

Let me cite certain examples of what this means. The first has to 
do with the doctrine of man. ‘The question, ‘““What is man?” is as 
old as the psalmist. It has been answered in a multiplicity of ways 
in the centuries since, but it must be answered in a radically new 
way in the light of what has happened in the last century. Actually, 
the Reformers could not ask, ““What is man?” They did not have 
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the tools and background to raise this question. They could only 
ask, “What is man as sinner?’ But the nineteenth century produced 
a revolution in biology with Darwin and his discoveries, to be fol- 
lowed by a revolution in the social sciences and in psychology. The 
theologian now must raise the question, ““What is man?” in the light 
of all these new dimensions, not to mention such other realms as are 
represented by the arts. What I am suggesting is that the pattern 
of theological education that developed has not yet been successful 
in meeting the Church’s theological need and that the seminaries 
have not yet become the intellectual centers of the Church that can 
influence the surrounding culture. 

A second example could be given by raising the question, ““Who is 
Jesus Christ?’ Again, the nineteenth century was the great Christo- 
logical century, equal perhaps in importance to the fourth and fifth 
centuries in this area of theology. It is well known that the Reform- 
ers accepted the Christological formulations of the early ecumenical 
councils and that the Christological discussion of the Reformation 
period, especially between the Lutherans and Reformed, revolved 
around the limited question of the nature of the Risen Christ. But 
with the coming of the nineteenth century there were new factors 
unknown to the Chalcedonians. One was the new critical philoso- 
phy of Kant, with its emphasis on the subjective limitations of human 
knowledge. Another was the replacement of the old ontological cate- 
gories with psychological categories, while a third was a new under- 
standing and mastery of historical tools. Basically, therefore, the 
Christological question remains undealt with in our own time in the 
terms that are now available to us. 

If my thesis is correct, that we have not fulfilled our theological 
obligation, my question is, “How long can the Church let this situa- 
tion continue, and survive?” The Church cannot afford to enter 
tomorrow without a theology or with a theology that she must bor- 
row from outside. She must insist that her seminaries be equipped 
to do this sort of research and she must secure for them the freedom 
to follow the Spirit wherever he leads. Because this has not been 
the case, there is the greatest confusion today among ministers over 
such basic questions as authority and the nature of the ministry 
itself. 

There are reasons for this historically. One is the Church’s equiv- 
ocation over the results of Biblical studies and especially Biblical 
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criticism. Another is the imbalance in the discussion of the min- 
istry since the turn of the century. The discussion began out of 
focus. Ignoring the proper Christological starting point, it became 
bogged down in problems of episcopacy and succession. When re- 
action set in, the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme. The 
ministry of the laity is now the vogue. Inevitably there is confu- 
sion over the minister’s vocation, for the discussions seemingly have 
missed him at every point. Only when one’s authority is clear is 
it possible for one to have freedom to perform his ministry. This 
is the question that we encounter wherever we travel in the Church 
from men who are under great pressure and who look to the Church 
for some clear answer to their questions. 

All of this has been said as an optimist, by one who is proud to be 
a member of the Reformed tradition, this Church, and this faculty. 
And it is said in hope. Daniel Jenkins wrote that “the strange thing 
about the Church is not that it grows old, but that it seems to have 
discovered the secret of being born again.” And the seminary is in- 
cluded in this possibility. We should be part of the renewal that 
will restore the Reformation principle, joyfully accept the challenge 
of tomorrow, and counter every temptation to the prevailing mood 
of nihilism and despair. Against the stream of withdrawal and in- 
trospection we should move out in the certainty of the objective 
given-ness of Christ, revelation, and Gospel. The task will not be 
easy. The prophet’s task never is. But to this we are called. And 
any performance less than our best is not worthy of our mandate. 
We “‘do not consider [ourselves] to have arrived . . . we keep going 
on, grasping ever more firmly that purpose for which Christ grasped 


[us].” 





THE SEMINARY IN THE 
ECUMENICAL AGE* 


By H. Ricnarp NIEBUHR 


N considering the work of a theological school in the ecumeni- 
cal age it seems logical first to recall the role the seminaries 
have played in the rise of this era of Church codperation, of 

Church union and of Church consciousness. The ecumenical move- 
ment is manifold. It has many aspects and many sources. Two of 
its forms call themselves to our attention particularly—the institu- 
tional and the communal. Of these two the first is the more con- 
spicuous. ‘The ecumenical Church rises into view, is highly visible, 
in the appearance of scores of new organizations. World synods 
meet at Jerusalem, Edinburgh, Oxford, Amsterdam, Evanston. 
World councils are formed; bureaus established; services of care 
for one another are inaugurated. Denominations unite and pub- 
lish their new constitutions; federations, leagues and councils of 
Churches are formed. Great buildings are erected to house their 
offices; busy executives correlate the work of their many agencies; 
represent the concerns of Protestant Christians to government of- 
fices and officers; call the attention of the public to the moral issues 
in our common life; defend the Churches against the attacks of the 
deluded and the frightened. This institutional movement is ecu- 
menical on the one hand in antithesis to the provincialism or conti- 
nentalism which confines Church organizations to particular geo- 
graphic areas. ‘The new institutions are those of a planetary parish 
and are the agencies of a community that has no regional or national 
boundaries. On the other hand the ecumenical Church is the one 
that crosses denominational boundaries and comes to appearance in 
cities and regions, in academic communities, in states and nations, 
in new institutions that operate alongside the well-known organs of 
confessional Churches. ‘This double set of institutions is the visible 
* Address delivered at the inauguration of Dr. James I. McCord as President of Princeton 


Theological Seminary, March 29, 1960. An introductory paragraph referring to the occasion 
has been omitted. 
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ecumenical Church—not, to be sure, in the old meaning of the term 
“visible Church” as the Church in which good and evil were still 
mixed together—though there are evidently those who want to apply 
this meaning primarily to the visible ecumenical ecclesia. 


I 


With the coming of this Church in our time the seminaries as 
such have not had much to do. Seminaries as such have not been 
its midwives or godparents. Presidents and deans and professors, 
to be sure, have as devoted and imaginative churchmen contribtued 
not a little to the development of these visible institutions. But 
they have not made this contribution in following their special 
calling as Christian scholars and teachers. It has been in answer 
to other calls that they have served their Lord in this fashion. 
The long roster of Christian academics that can be collected from 
the list of founders and directors of ecumenical institutions simply 
serves to show how mythical is the popular picture of the scholar— 
the theological professor in particular—which portrays him as the 
absent-minded pursuer of ideal butterflies, oblivious to his solid, 
rock-strewn, practical social environment. The schools themselves 
also, as institutions with more than one calling in the Church of 
Christ, have labored at the building of the visible ecclesia. They 
have housed it; they have supplied it with workers; in their studios 
blueprints and designs have been drawn for this or that part of the 
cathedral which is being fashioned slowly in the course of genera- 
tions and centuries, with many changes of plan and of material, but 
stubbornly and surely to the glory of God. 

Yet it is less to the building of the visible than of the invisible 
ecumenical Church that the seminaries have given their labor. ‘The 
invisible universal Church is, of course, first of all the Church in 
which we believe, this Church no man builds save as he is an instru- 
ment in the hands of its only real builder, Jesus Christ, the head of 
the Church, the one who works in present as in past in manifold 
ways beyond the possibility of description by means of our unimag- 
inative, stereotyped formulae about his kingship, his prophecy and 
his priesthood. ‘This invisible ecclesia, the company of those whom 
Christ saves, reconciles, intercedes for; this holy catholic Church that 
includes sheep from folds we have not dreamed of; this community, 
including angels and archangels and all the company of heaven, all 
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who are elected by him to serve his cause, and to follow the leader- 
ship of the Son to the glory of God the Father: this Church does not 
belong to our time more than to any age gone by or coming. It is 
the company, the community, the cause in which men have trusted 
and to which they have sworn their oaths of allegiance since the day 
of Abraham if not since history began, as the history of social men 
who saw—beyond the limits of their tribes and nations, beyond the 
limits of their generations and their times—in dim vision, the reality 
( of a universal and eternal society, the commonwealth of God. 

It is not to this invisible Church of our faith that we refer when 
we speak of the invisible ecumenical movement, though it is cer- 
tain that the latter exists only in dependence on the former. The 
invisible Church of the ecumenical age cannot be seen because it is 
present only to the minds of men, not because like the invisible 
Church of all the ages it is present in its fullness only to the mind 
of God. The invisible ecumenical movement is spiritual, but we 
cannot readily identify the spirit in us which testifies to it with that 
universal Holy Spirit which lives and moves in the universal and 
eternal Church of faith. The invisible ecumenical life is the move- 
ment toward a common Christian mind in our time, a movement 
that is both the precondition and the result of the development of 
ecumenical institutions, though it is more their presupposition than 
their consequence. For to a large extent we need to think of the 
present situation more as one in which an actual community of 
thinking, feeling, hoping persons in their many associations is seek- 
ing institutions in which to express itself, than as a time in which 
institutions seek to create inward, personal community. Before 
our nation, to use a parable, could fashion its political institutions 
it needed to become a community with a common mind and hope. 
Before colonial institutions could be supplemented by national, the 
separate common minds of Virginians, Pennsylvanians and Vermont- 
ers needed to be transcended and included in the growth of a new 
common mind. ‘That development of a common American mind, 
invisible for the most part, is an analogy to the invisible ecumenical 
movement of our age. 

To it the seminaries have made the greatest contribution and un- 
less they continue to foster it, the increase of the visible, institutional 
universal Church will at least be imperiled, if not become impossible. 
Of great importance to the development of a common mind in Prot- 
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estant Christianity—if indeed not in all Christendom—has been the 
discovery or the uncovering of a common Bible. Nothing seems 
more evident than that we have had a common Bible from the be- 
ginning of Protestant Christianity at least. We have been able to 
understand each other and to argue with each other, to have signifi- 
cant rather than irrelevant differences with each other, because we 
have had the common Bible. Yet before there came into being 
the object-centered, Bible-centered scholarship that our theological 
schools have fostered now for a hundred and fifty years, we were 
unable to make the critical distinctions we now make between the 
objective Scriptures and the specific convictions we bring to their 
reading in our several confessional groups. We do not yet have a 
wholly common Bible; there remain among us those who find the 
self-evident key to the whole Scriptures in the opening verses of the 
Gospel of John; and those for whom all its sayings, reports, prophe- 
cies and gospels lead clearly toward or issue from Romans | to 5; 
and those for whom the indisputed focus lies in Matthew 5 to 7; or 
in the book of Revelation or even in some key to the Scriptures not 
itself in the canon. But we are now aware of these facts about our- 
selves. Our Biblical scholarship has enabled us to have more of a 
common Bible than we have ever had before in Christian history. 
And thus also to have more of a common mind as we read and inter- 
pret the Scriptures. ‘To live in an ecumenical age without a com- 
mon Bible is as impossible as to live in a truly international world 
without a common law. If we are somewhat further advanced in 
inter-Church affairs than the nations are in achieving international 
unity, then the gift and the achievement of a common Bible is in 
large part responsible. Doubtless it was not the intention of the 
schools to promote the growth of the ecumenical community by 
giving it a common Bible. The intention of our scholars and 
teachers in Biblical subjects has only been to forget themselves and 
to let the Bible speak for itself. But the consequence has been a 
movement toward a common mind. Biblical scholarship and teach- 
ing in most of our seminaries is now and has been for a long time 
ecumenical, both as interdenominational and international. ‘This 
may be even truer of American schools than of those in Europe, at 
least so far as internationalism is concerned. But the movement of 
thought flows increasingly in both directions across the Atlantic and 
in time will do so across the Pacific, too. 
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An almost equally great contribution to the growth of the world 
Christian community has been made by our theological schools 
through their study and teaching of our history. In every present 
moment we are divided from each other more by the separating 
memories of our past encounters than by our immediate actions and 
reactions on each other. When the union of two churches in a New 
England village was attempted some years ago—because religious, 
doctrinal, sociological and economic conditions all pointed unmis- 
takably toward that action as the fitting, right and good action—the 
plan was wrecked on a rock in the memory. One group recalled 
that 175 years ago it had been refused permission to erect its church 
on the village green and had been consigned to an ignoble side street. 
The memory of its members did not permit them to believe that they 
were now fully accepted; at least it did not permit them to look with 
disinterested eyes on the present situation. And who knows but 
what the other group’s recollection of past prestige may not have 
operated equally destructively in the situation. We are divided 
from each other in our country not only by conflicting interests, 
but by our memories of past sin and guilt and hurt and resentment. 
Negro and white remember; north and south remember; they re- 
call stinking slave ships and flowerly lost plantations, old hatred, 
tears and old courtesy, war and peace, destruction and reconstruc- 
tion. If we are to achieve community, a common mind, in our na- 
tion we cannot do so by trying to forget this remembered past, but 
only by recalling it; by understanding it more clearly and objectively 
than we do in our provincial legends; by accepting it and by accept- 
ing one another as we are and were. Critical history is for societies 
the great psychiatric process by which they reconstruct their past— 
not according to their wishes but in accordance with a surer under- 
standing of what happened to them and what they did, than their 
uncriticized, emotion-laden, mythical, and legendary memories allow. 

We cannot have an invisible ecumenical Church of the spirit un- 
less we are united by our memories; unless we separated groups, di- 
vided into confessional and national Churches, remember not only 
the common past in which we were united, but also that past in which 
we opposed one another or separated from each other. And to the 
development of such a community of common, reconciled memory 
the historical inquiries and teachings of our theological schools have 
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now for a long time been making their great contribution. Some of 
our history teaching, to be sure, has been undertaken only to con- 
tinue the separate and separating memories of particular groups. 
But more of it has demythologized our memories. We see in the 
light of history the remembered conflicts of Lutherans and Re- 
formed in such a way that the stings of ancient resentments are as- 
suaged. We understand better why our opponents acted as they 
did, and why we, or our fathers, responded as we did. ‘The struggles 
of Old Schools and New Schools, Old Lights and New Lights, of 
churches and sects, of Anglicans and Dissenters, of Evangelicals and 
Roman Catholics, of Eastern and Western Christians—all our strug- 
gles, our past encounters with each other—these take a new form in 
our mind as we enter into that “dark backward and deep abysm of 
time” which, left unexplored, functions as our social unconscious— 
full of unclarified emotions and obscure complexes of love and hate, 
suppressed anger and grief. 

If we have an ecumenical community today in which we are aware 
of sharing with each a great common past and in which we forgive 
and are forgiven for the past in which we separated or were sepa- 
rated, rejected or were rejected—then this has come to pass by no 
supernatural and unmediated grace but by the grace that uses hu- 
man means and in this case has used the means of the historians’ 
ministrations in our theological schools. Neither they nor we can 
claim that it was their intention to increase the invisible, intellectual, 
mental, spiritual, ecumenical Church by giving it a common and 
reconciled past. But whatever their intentions this effect has come 
and is increasing. 

It is only after such history has done its work that a Roman Catho- 
lic can say: ““The Reformation was an event not only in the life of 
Protestantism but of Catholicism also. It was not only the Evan- 
gelical Churches that were reformed but the Catholic Church also.” 
Only after history has done its work can the song and the art, the 
prayers, canticles and orisons, the imagery in stone and color in 
which the Great Middle Ages of faith expressed their love and grati- 
tude and hope become part of our remembered past, fit to express 
our devotion and love in the present. The increasingly ecumenical 
character of our hymnals and prayerbooks, even of our forms of wor- 
ship, bears witness to the presence of the invisible community, united 
in memories as well as in its aspirations. 
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It would be wearisome were I to continue to trace the effect on 
ecumenical community of the work of theological schools in recent 
generations through all their special departments. Nor is it likely 
that I could make out quite so good a case for the other forms of 
scholarship and teachings as agencies by which the invisible ecu- 
menical community has been fostered. Still, our schools have for 
a long time nurtured and sustained that community in their study 
and teaching of dogmatic theology, of Christian and social ethics, 
of practical theology, of Christian education. ‘Their loyalty to the 
particular confessional and denominational groups has been high; 
but they have been loyal in scholarship and teaching to a more uni- 
versal, more ecumenical truth than the immediate point of view af- 
forded. ‘Their scholars have sought truth, as all good scholars do, 
with universal intent—to use the phrase a scientist has recently fash- 
ioned. And whenever we seek in the Church to know and com- 
municate the truth about ourselves and our faith and our God with 
such an intent, then we willingly or unwillingly work at the con- 
struction of the universal invisible Church. 


III 


‘The gratitude we feel in the schools, because some of the materials 
we have fashioned have been found useful in the building of the 
world cathedral, is far outweighed—as gratitude is always likely to 
be—by the sense of new demands upon us. The hope that we may 
all be one in our acceptance of one another as different members of 
one body under Christ’s headship has increased. Yet it remains a 
hope; we do not yet see what we hope for. The eschaton to which 
we look forward has given signs of its incursion into our present. 
But still with patience and impatience we wait and long for it. And 
what we wait and long for as members of the Church in this ecu- 
menical age is something more than the reconciliation of the mem- 
bers of Christ’s community to each other. These ecumenical insti- 
tutions, this common mind of ours which we see or feel to be coming 
to birth—these are but instruments. ‘They do not justify themselves 
but are justified only by that grace of God which uses them for a 
purpose beyond all our own conscious and unconscious intentions. 
Ecumenical Church or national Church, universal Church, confes- 
sional Church, visible Church or invisible Church, institutional 
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Church or Church of the common mind—what difference does the 
form make if the form itself is the end, if the form is not given and 
sought for the sake of the function? 

In this ecumenical age we know well that the realization of an 
ecumenical Church ideal is not an end with which we can rest con- 
tent, Or even envision as the immediate end-in-view toward which 
to bend our energies. We may at times in our Church conscious- 
ness sing of that Church as the one for which our tears shall fall, 
our prayers ascend, our toils and cares be given. ‘Then we remem- 
ber the one who wept over a Jerusalem that harbored along with a 
few of his disciples many Jews and Romans. We remember that 
his prayers ascended for those who were of other folds and for his 
enemies; that he toiled his way up Calvary because God loved the 
world; that he cared for the lost. He reconciled us not to himself 
or to one another first but to the maker of heaven and earth, to the 
sovereign power by which and in which all things are and not we 
only. He sent and sends his Church into all that world, charging 
it with the ministry of reconciliation: to say to that world in what- 
ever way it can: Be reconciled to God. 

This age is less the age of the ecumenical Church than of the 
ecumenical world. We live in the otkwmene—the inhabited world, 
the one economy of mankind—as nations, as citizens, as workers, as 
thinkers about nature, quite as much as we do as men of the Church. 
And those who are not members of the Church also live in that one 
planetary household. Pockets of provincialism doubtless remain. 
There are those whose real world—the world in which they think 
and act, in which they find their laws and their goods—is bounded 
by state, national, cultural or continental boundaries. There are 
those whose sense of the time in which they live is that of national 
or religious or cultural history. But the tone and meaning is given 
t0 our human world by a leadership in ecumenical churches, ecu- 
menical universities, ecumenical journals, ecumenical institutes of 
art, ecumenical economic enterprises too, that live subjectively as 
well as objectively in planetary space, in the community of all man- 
kind, in the time span of human history. This expansion of our 
existential world into the oikumene, the whole inhabited human 
world, has not come about as a result of our intentions. The hu- 
man pride which boasts of the expansion of our world as though 
man had intended this achievement is the pride of ignorance, the 
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arrogance of cocky Chanticleer who thinks the sun obedient to his 
crowing. No inventor of steam or internal combustion engine, of 
railroad or airplane; no discoverer of air waves or of neutrons, in. 
vented or discovered this world. No statesman planned it. In fear 
and trembling before what is and what is likely to be we can only 
say: “What hath God wrought.” 

But here it is—the oikuwmene—the inhabited world—as the sphere 
of our living, thinking and acting. Among all the features of this 
oikumene of ours the one that strikes the Christian, churchly eye, 
most forcibly and painfully is the conflict present in its unity, the 
irreconciledness that is so evident when the isolated are pressed to- 
gether in one household. Uneasy, perilous truces of wary, suspicious 
neighbors characterize political life in the oikumene, where Com. 
munism and Christendom, Islam and the Indian East, Africa and 
Europe, dwell together within radio-hailing distance of each other, 
within a missile’s throw; where the quarrels in the neighbors’ apart- 
ments sound clearly through the thin walls. And we know they are 
not reconciled—these neighbors. They cannot forgive: they cannot 
accept forgiveness. ‘They cannot forget their ancient rejections and 
aggressions. All their hands are full of blood and they desire no 
water for their cleansing. 

The ecumenical world of those who are unreconciled to each other 
is the world of those unreconciled to God. ‘This strange human race 
has never been reconciled to God—but now its irreconciledness is 
more conspicuous than ever. On the one hand it manifests itself 
in the despair that does not know it is despair—the despair of those 
who try to forget by seeking the enjoyments of the immediate mo- 
ment or of the near moment to come, the despair that seeks the ful- 
fillment of life’s promise in the satisfaction of the lust for a momen- 
tary prestige, for a momentary possession, or for an additional few 
years of personal or national life. On the other hand there is the 
despair that the most sensitive minds of our ecumenical world voice 
and communicate—the explicit despair that recognizes no meaning, 
purpose or hope in this human existence. Individuals and nations 
live in an ecumenical world—a great household—but the larger it 
grows the deeper is the suspicion and distrust of the source whence 
mankind came and of the end toward which it moves. Whether that 
in which we live and move and have our being, is nothingness, or a 
great game of chance,—it is the enemy, against which man maintains 
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himself for awhile, unreconciled; in that natural mind which is en- 
mity to God or fear of him as enemy. 

These features of the ecumenical age become clearer and more 
tragic as We move into it more fully. Mankind has become one— 
and is most divided in its new oneness. It is aware of itself—and 
of the resentments and guilt that keep it in inner and outer turmoil. 
And having found itself, it is aware of being lost in its cosmos. 

The duty of the Church in this ecumenical age of the world can- 
not, I am sure, be fulfilled if it is not more fully reconciled within 
itself and all its parts, to the one God, the God and Father of its 
Lord Jesus Christ. And it may be that if we become more truly 
reconciled to him, and to one another in him, we shall then know 
how to carry on our ministry of reconciliation to those who are near 
and to those who are far. But even this knowledge will not come 
automatically, not without painful mental and spiritual struggle. 


IV 


In the wrestling of the Church today with the question: “How shall 
we exercise the ministry of reconciliation to the unreconciled otku- 
mene?,” the seminary may be a focal point. After all the ecumeni- 
cal councils seeking the reform of the Church at Constance and 
at Basle, it was in a theological school at Wittenberg that the move- 
ment began which reformed not only the Church but gave a new 
reality to its preaching of reconciliation to the new nations of that 
day. Oxford and Cambridge, Halle and Utrecht—and many an- 
other theological school have been seed-beds, seminaries, not only 
of sprouting young theologians, but of movements in the Church 
that spread reconciliation, metanoia and faith into the world of 
their time. 

It need, of course, not be so. ‘The commission to go into the 
world with the ministry of reconciliation may come to men on a 
hill-top in the hinterlands rather than in a chamber in the capital 
city. Yet knowing that a sovereign rules over all our intentions, 
the good as well as the evil, the little as well as the great, we dare 
not carry on our work in the seminaries in this ecumenical age, with- 
out the painful and awful awareness that this Church we serve has 
been called to serve in the ministry of reconciliation to all the world. 

We cannot meet the call to this ministry by introducing special 
courses, by adding to an overloaded curriculum further special in- 
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quiries. The question is one about the spirit and the context in 
which we do all that we do. As the spirit and the context in which 
Biblical, historical, systematic and practical theology were studied 
and taught in the past nurtured the ecumenical mind of Protestant 
Christendom in recent generations, so the spirit and context in which 
these studies will be carried on in this ecumenical age of the world, 
may, we are entitled to believe, prepare the way for that new Ref 
ormation which will send us all into the world with a new, spirit. 
filled way of saying to it: Be reconciled to God. 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY IN THE 
REFORMED TRADITION 


By Guenn E. Warrttockx 


OTING a renewed interest in the nature of the Church in 
the contemporary theological scene is a commonplace. It 
does not always appear to be self-evident that the concept 

of the ministry is inextricably related to this study, at least in the 
Reformed tradition. Within this tradition, the ministry is consid- 
ered as Christ’s gift to the Church for the sake of good order. It is 
not a matter of mere expediency worked out for the welfare of a 
human institution; it is a gift from God. It is a part of the struc- 
ture of this Church, and the function of the ministry is an integral 
part of the Body of Christ. While it would be inaccurate to say 
that in the Reformed tradition the Church could not conceivably 
continue for a period of time without the ministry, it would be 
equally misleading to assume that the Church could do without it. 
Since it is given by God to the Church for the sake of order, the 
ecclesiastical discipline of the ministry is necessary to the mission of 
the Church. While the body can exist for a time without an organ, 
its work is, at the same time, seriously hampered. Since the Church 
is dependent upon the Head alone, it is not absolutely dependent 
upon the special organ of the ministry. Nevertheless, without this 
organ, the mission of the Church is impaired. Indeed, MacGregor 


- indicates that, “for the Church to be entirely without a ministry, 


even for a very brief time, would be an immense deprivation, and 
the Church could not be the Body of Christ were it not, in such 
unfortunate circumstances, to seek by every possible means to re- 
store to itself the ministry of which it had been deprived.” * 

In the Reformed tradition, the ministry is not merely a human 
though hallowed activity apart from the ministry of Christ. It is 
not to be identified with Christ’s ministry, and yet it is not altogether 
separate from it. Hence, the ministry is indispensable to the health 
and wholeness of the Church. 


1 Geddes MacGregor, Corpus Christi, The Nature of the Church According to the Re- 
formed Tradition (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958), pp. 215-216. 
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This high conception of the ministry indicates the importance of 
examining it in various ways. One important aspect of this study 
is the “‘call to the ministry.” A contemporary formulation of the 
various aspects of the “call” has been developed in a study by H. 
Richard Niebuhr as the result of his work with the Study of Theo- 
logical Education in the United States and Canada. The “call to 
be a Christian” constitutes the first aspect of the choice of the min- 
istry as a vocation. Secondly, the “secret call” is that experience in 
which the person makes his vocational choice. Thirdly, the “provi- 
dential call” includes the intellectual, psychological and moral quali- 
fications of the individual which indicates the necessary abilities for 
the work of the ministry. Finally, the “ecclesiastical call’ indicates 
the acceptance of the ministerial candidate by a particular Church, 
and his election to ordination.? 

Any attempt to understand the concept of the “call to the min- 
istry” in the Reformed tradition begins with the examination of 
Biblical thought. In Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, he sets forth 
God’s gift or call in the following way: ‘“‘And his gifts were that 
some should be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pas- 
tors and teachers, for the equipment of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for building up the body of Christ . . .”” (Eph. 4: 11, 
12). The “gifts” refer to the charisma which qualified them for 
their particular work. It appears likely that Paul enumerated the 
various types of service within the Christian community in order 
to illustrate the different kinds of “gifts” which men are given by 
God. However, as yet there was no official ministry in the Church. 
E. F. Scott points out that, “men were not formally appointed to 
given offices, but exercised them as a matter of course in virtue of 
the special endowments which they had received from the Spirit.” * 

The incident reported in the Acts of the Apostles shows the way 
the calling of an apostle was acknowledged. Following Judas’ de- 
fection, the early Christian community set about to select someone 
to take his place. Peter spoke of this need to select someone to take 
Judas’ place who would have the proper qualifications. 

2H. Richard Niebuhr in collaboration with Daniel Day Williams and James M. Gustafson, 


The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, Reflections on the Aims of Theological Educa- 


tion (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 64. 
3 E. F. Scott, The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, to Philemon and to the Ephesians, The 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary (New York: Harper & Brothers Publisher, 1930), p. 120. 
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“So one of the men who have accompanied us during all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the Bap- 
tism of John until the day when he was taken up from us—one of 
these men must become with us a witness to his resurrection.”” And 
they put forward two, Joseph called Barsabbas, who was surnamed 
Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed and said, “Lord, who know- 
est the hearts of all men, show which one of these two thou hast 
chosen to take the place in this ministry and apostleship from which 
Judas turned aside, to go to his own place” (Acts 1: 21-25). 

This incident affirms that it is God who calls the apostle to his work. 
This report of the selection of Matthias may be intended to show 
that the Church possessed the power both to provide for the organi- 
zation and to demonstrate the continuance of the Church. How- 
ever, it is clear that this power comes from God, and that Matthias 
is divinely chosen for this office in the early Church. At the same 
time, Paul’s letter to the Ephesian Church asserts that the “gifts” 
which qualify a person for his work are given not only to apostles, 
but also to prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. 

In one of Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, he indicates that the 

various gifts are given by God. 
Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are 
varieties of service, but the same Lord; and there are varieties of 
working; but it is the same God who inspires them all in every one. 
To each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good. 
To one is given through the Spirit the utterance of wisdom, and to 
another gifts of healing by the one Spirit, to another the working of 
miracles, to another prophecy, to another the ability to distinguish 
between spirits, to another various kinds of tongues, to another the 
interpretation of tongues. All these are inspired by one and the 
same Spirit, who apportions to each one individually as he wills (I 
Cor. 12: 4-11). 

All these gifts are given to man by God. ‘These gifts are used 
within the body of Christ, the Church. Paul then points out the 
specific functions to which he has appointed subjects within the 
Church. 

Now you are the body of Christ and individual members of it. And 
God has appointed in the Church first apostles, second prophets, 
third teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, helpers, ad- 
ministrators, speakers in various kinds of tongues (I Cor. 12: 27, 28). 

Therefore, the Biblical record includes the foundation for the 

concept that a man is “called” or “appointed” to the ministry as a 
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vocation by God himself. However, the Biblical statements are 
neither conceived nor written in a way in which this subject could 
be treated in an organized manner. Theological writers in the 
Reformed tradition attempted to give a systematic treatment of 
such a concept as the “‘call to the ministry.” 


II 


John Calvin was convinced that the concept of the ministry is in- 
separable from any consideration of the Church, and included his 
development of the subject within the section on the Church in the 
Institutes. According to Calvin, the vocation of the ministry is used 
by God to declare his will to his people in the Church. He writes, 
“as he does not dwell among us in visible presence, so as to declare 
his will to us by his own lips, he in this . . . uses the ministry of 
men, by making them, as it were, his substitutes, not by transferring 
his right and honour to them, but only doing his own work by their 
lips, just as an artificer uses a tool for any purpose.” * 

Calvin had a high regard for the ministry as a vocation, and his 
thinking has influenced the Reformed Church in this regard. Re- 
garding the ministry, he wrote: 


Accordingly, I have observed above, that God has repeatedly com- 
mended its dignity by the titles which he has bestowed upon it, in 
order that we might hold it in the highest estimation, as among the 
most excelled of our blessings. He declares, that in raising up teach- 
ers, he confers a special benefit on men, when he bids his prophet ex- 
claim, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace” (Isa. lii.7); when he 
calls the apostles the light of the world and the salt of the earth 
(Matth. v. 13, 14). Nor could the office be more highly eulogised 
than when he said, “He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
despiseth you despiseth me” (Luke x.16). But the most striking 
passage of all is that in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
Paul treats as it were professedly of this question. He contends, 
that there is nothing in the Church more noble and glorious than 
the ministry of the Gospel, seeing it is the administration of the 
Spirit of righteousness and eternal life.° 


Although Calvin encouraged a greater participation by the laity 
in the work of the Church, he insisted on the unique function of 
4 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book IV, Chapter III (London: James 


Clarke & Co., Limited, 1940), p. 316. 
5 Ibid., pp. 317-318. 
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the ministry in the Church. In his work on the nature of the 
Church according to the Reformed tradition, Geddes MacGregor 
says: 


No ecclesiology has ever more exalted the ministry, under Christ, 
than does Calvin’s. The ministry is entrusted to frail humanity; 
but Christ’s power sustains the feeble instrument of His choosing. 
The ministry is a weak vessel; but the precious freight that the ves- 
sel carries caulks her cracks. In this vessel He has deposited the 
keys of the Kingdom.° 


Since the ministry as a vocation is an office of such high impor- 
tance, Calvin insisted that no man has a right to choose this vocation 
without having been “‘called’”’ by God. 


Wherefore, lest restless and turbulent men should presumptuously 
push themselves forward to teach or rule . . . , it was expressly pro- 
vided that no one should assume a public office in the Church with- 
out a call (Heb. v. 4; Jer. xvii. 16). Therefore, if any one would 
be deemed a true minister of the Church, he must first be duly called; 
and secondly he must answer to his calling; that is, undertake and 
execute the office assigned to him.’ 


In his commentary upon the Gospel of John, Calvin writes: 


We must now recollect—that what is asserted about John is required 
of all teachers of the Church that they be called of God; so that the 
authority of teaching may not be founded on any other than God 
alone.® 


In his commentary on Ephesians, he writes: 


The Apostles did not appoint themselves but were chosen by Christ; 
and, at the present day, true pastors do not rashly thrust themselves 
forward by their own judgment but are raised up by the Lord.° 


In terms of different aspects of the “‘call’’ to the ministry Calvin 
treated the subject under four headings. He discussed ‘who are 
to be appointed” as ministers, ‘in what way” are they chosen, “by 
whom are they chosen,” and “‘with what rite” or ceremony are they 
ordained to their office. Calvin insists that the first credential of the 
ministerial candidate be that of his Christian experience. “The 

6 MacGregor, op. cit., p. 57. 

7 Calvin, op. cit., p. 322. 

8 Calvin, Commentary on the Gospel According to John, Vol. I, Calvin Translation Society 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1949), p. 36. 


9 Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians, Calvin 
Translation Society (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1955), 


p. 278. 
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substance is, that none are to be chosen save those who are of sound 
doctrine and holy lives.” *® This approach includes the concept of 
the “call to be a Christian.” 

The concept of the “‘secret call’’ is included when Calvin refers to 
“that secret call of which every minister is conscious before God, but 
has not the Church as a witness of it; I mean, the good testimony of 
our heart, that we undertake the offered office neither from ambition 
nor avarice, nor any other selfish feeling, but a sincere fear of God 
and desire to edify the Church. This, as I have said, is indeed nec- 
essary for every one of us, if we would approve our ministry to 
God.” * Therefore, Calvin refers to the “secret call” whereby the 
individual makes his choice of the ministry as a vocation. He dis- 
cusses both the concepts of the “‘call to be a Christian” and the “secret 
call” under the subject of “who are to be appointed”’ ministers. 

The second subject includes the discussion of the way in which 
ministers are appointed. Under this heading, Calvin discusses the 
care which must be taken to select men worthy of the office. He re- 
fers to Paul’s admonition to Timothy not to choose anyone unworthy 
of the office. In this way, Calvin is discussing what has been referred 
to as the “providential call,”” which includes the intellectual, psycho- 
logical, and moral equipment of the individual which indicates the 
“abilities” necessary for the work of the ministry. At one point, he 
is concerned that no man with a defect of character be chosen for the 
ministry who might destroy the authority of the ministry and bring 
disgrace upon the Church. At another point, he writes concerning 
the intellectual and spiritual or moral equipment of the ministerial 
candidate: 


It is usual also to say, that private men are called to the ministry when 
they seem fit and apt to discharge it; that is, because learning, con- 
joined with piety and the other endowments of a good pastor, is a 
kind of preparation for the office.” 


Calvin referred to the responsibility of the Church to examine men 
in regard to their qualifications for the ministry. He wrote that his 
expression of the way in which men are chosen did not refer to the 
“rite of choosing, but only to the religious fear which is to be ob- 
served in election. Hence the fastings and prayers which Luke nar- 


10 Calvin, Institutes, p. 323. 
11 Ibid. 
12 [bid. 
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rates that the faithful employed when they elected presbyters (Acts 
xiv.23). For, understanding that the business was the most seri- 
ous in which they could engage, they did not venture to act with- 
out the greatest reverence and solicitude. But above all, they were 
earnest in prayer, imploring from God the spirit of wisdom and 
discernment.” ** 

In reference to the question, “by whom” are ministers chosen, 
Calvin points out that the principle of the selection of the apostles 
cannot be used for the selection of the ministry. Nevertheless, he 
indicates that even in Paul’s case, the Church sets him apart for his 
particular task. He referred to the passage in Acts. 

While they were worshipping the Lord and fasting, the Holy Spirit 
said, “Set apart for me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which I 


have called them.” ‘Then after fasting and praying they laid their 
hands on them and sent them off (Acts 13: 2, 3). 


Calvin points out that there would be no reason for the separation 
and laying on of hands after the Holy Spirit had attested their elec- 
tion unless there was some ecclesiastical principle to be preserved. 
“God could not give a more illustrious proof of his approbation of 


this order, than by causing Paul to be set apart by the Church after 
he had previously declared that he had appointed him to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” ** Hence, it is a responsibility required 
by ecclesiastical order that the Church ordain a man to the ministry 
of the whole Church. “We see, then, that ministers are legiti- 
mately called according to the word of God, when those who may 
have seemed fit are elected on the consent and approbation of the 
people.” **° 

According to Calvin, therefore, there are several different aspects 
of the “call to the ministry.” A man must first have an authentic 
Christian experience. Secondly, he must have some sense of a 
“secret call.” It is evident to Calvin that this aspect of the “call 
to the ministry” cannot be validated by the Church. Indeed, he 
labels it “secret call,” in the sense that it is known to God alone. 
However, Calvin makes it abundantly clear that the Church has 
the responsibility to evaluate a candidate’s call to serve within a 
particular Church, and to ordain the man who is elected by the 
Church. 


13 Ibid. 
14 Ibid., p. 324. 
15 Ibid., p. 325. 
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A similar concept of the “call to the ministry” is reflected gen- 
erally in the Protestant Churches as revealed in a study of the min- 
istry from 1607 to the present. In a survey of the concept of the 
Protestant ministry from 1607-1850, Sidney E. Mead indicates the 
following: “In no major denomination was there any radical de- 
parture from the traditional view of Christians that the ministry 
is a vocation to which individuals are ‘called’ of God .. .”** He 
also points out that “basic piety” was a prerequisite to the ministry 
as a vocation. Since the function of the minister was to proclaim 
the Gospel, the Protestant Churches insisted that the minister be 
one who has already accepted this Gospel. 

Mead points out five different factors on which all the evangelical 
Protestant Churches placed some emphasis in regard to the examina- 
tion of the candidate for the ministry: ““The authenticity of his reli- 
gious experience, the acceptability of his moral character, the gen- 
uineness of his call, the correctness of his doctrine, and the adequacy 
of his preparation.”’ 

MacGregor calls attention to the fact that the Scottish Church pre- 
ferred to leave hundreds of parishes without an ordained minister 
than to ordain men who were not considered qualified for the office 
of the ministry. In 1567 there were only 269 ministers in the Scot- 
tish Church. In order to serve the additional congregations there 
were 659 readers and other substitutes. ‘“Chey recognized that they 
had to face, for the present, a ‘raritie of godlie and learned men,’ and 
make the best of the situation.” * 

A survey of the Protestant ministry from 1850 to the present 

points out the same tradition regarding the “‘call to the ministry” 
as a vocation. 
It has been generally characteristic of evangelical Protestantism in 
America to single out a special call as fundamental. This call has 
been conceived as a summons from God made known to the in- 
dividual through an identifiable and distinctive personal experi- 
ence. It has been assumed that usually prior to this experience the 
individual has responded positively to a similar call to become a 
Christian.”® 


16 Sidney E. Mead, “The Rise of the Evangelical Conception of the Ministry in America 
(1607-1850),” The Ministry in Historical Perspectives, ed. H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. 
Williams (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1956), p. 231. 

17 Ibid. 

18 MacGregor, op. cit., p. 80. 

19 Robert S. Michaelsen, “The Protestant Ministry in America: 1850 to the Present,” The 
Ministry in Historical Perspectives, p. 271. 
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H. Richard Niebuhr, in collaboration with Daniel Day Williams 
and James M. Gustafson, has summarized the history of the concept 
of the “call to the ministry” as a vocation within the Protestant 
Churches. 


At no time have the Church and the churches not required of can- 
didates for the ministry that they be first of all men of Christian 
conviction, however such conviction and its guarantees were inter- 
preted. ‘The Church everywhere and always has expected its min- 
isters to have a personal sense of vocation, forged in the solitariness 
of encounter with ultimate claims made upon them. It has also 
generally required that they show evidence of the fact that they have 
been chosen for the task by the divine bestowal upon them, through 
birth and experience of the intellectual, moral, physical, and psycho- 
logical gifts necessary for the work of the ministry. Finally, in one 
form or another, it has required that they be summoned or invited 
or at least accepted by that part of the Church in which they under- 
take to serve.” 

While the writings of Calvin represent the beginning of the 
Reformed tradition, the Constitution of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America represents a contemporary 
expression of this tradition. 

The Larger Catechism includes a statement regarding the “call 
to the ministry” as a vocation. In answer to the question “By 
whom is the Word of God to be preached?”, the following answer 
is given: ““The Word of God is to be preached only by such as are 
sufficiently gifted, and also duly approved and called to that office.” ** 

The Form of Government gives specific directions regarding the 
ministerial candidates within the Church. The importance of the 
sacred office is recognized, and directions are given to the local gov- 
erning body of the Church, the presbytery, regarding the acceptance 
of an individual as a ministerial candidate. A person who believes 
himself to be “called to preach the Gospel” should present himself 
to the church of which he is a member, and to the presbytery that 
has jurisdiction of this church. The presbytery is then instructed 
to “‘proceed to make a close and particular examination of the char- 
acter and conduct of the candidate, of his spiritual, emotional, in- 
tellectual, physical, and educational qualifications and of the motives 
which have influenced him to desire the sacred office.” ** The pres- 


20H. Richard Niebuhr, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 

21 The Constitution of the United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
The Larger Catechism, Q. 158 (Philadelphia: Published by the Office of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 1958), p. 73. 

22 Ibid., Form of Government, XVIII, p. 141. 
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bytery is then instructed to make use of the guidance and counseling 
services provided by the Church in evaluating the ‘‘candidate’s quali- 
fications in these and all other respects which have a bearing upon 
his qualifications for the ministry.” ** 

Having completed the steps as outlined, he “shall appear before 
the presbytery in person, and shall be examined by the presbytery 
as to his Christian experience, the forms of Christian service in 
which he is engaged, and the motives which impel him to seek the 
ministry as a vocation.” ** 

The final step in the preparation of the candidate is the ordina- 
tion itself. “When a candidate for the ministry . . . has received 
a call for his ministerial services . . . the presbytery shall take steps 
for his ordination.” * ‘Trials for ordination consist of an examina- 
tion of his personal religious experience and of his academic prepa- 
ration for the office of the ministry.” 


IV 


Strictly speaking, the conception of the “call to the ministry” is 
a theological interpretation of a variety of human experiences in 


their references to the “call to the ministry.” ‘The conception of 
a “call” from God for a particular work is a recurrent theme that 
runs throughout both the Old and New Testaments. Abraham is 
called to leave Ur of the Chaldees and to become the “father” of 
a people. Moses is called to lead the Israelites out of bondage 
in Egypt. Paul is called to be an apostle and a missionary to the 
Gentiles. In attempting to interpret their experience with God, 
the Biblical writers wrote of the “call” to particular responsibilities 
in the Church and in the world. 

As a theologian, John Calvin attempted to understand and to 
interpret what the Biblical writers were saying. ‘Therefore, he 
developed a systematic treatment of the conception of the “call to 
the ministry.” According to Calvin, the person “called’’ to the 
ministry must be able to fulfill the requirements of his vocation 
by having had an authentic Christian experience, by the develop- 
ment of a personal sense of vocation through a ‘“‘secret call,” by 
having the moral, intellectual, and psychological qualifications to 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 


25 Ibid., XIX, p. 143. 
26 Ibid. 
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fulfill the functions of the ministry as a vocation, and by being 
elected to ordination by the presbytery to take up a particular work 
within the Church. 

The Constitution of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America formulates the contemporary theological 
position of the Reformed tradition regarding the “call to the min- 
istry.” ‘The position of this Church is that a person is “called” to 
the ministry, and that this “call” consists of a personal Christian 
experience, a sense in which he feels “called” to be a minister, the 
moral, intellectual and psychological qualifications to fulfill the 
demands of the vocation of the ministry, and a “call” to serve in 
some particular way in the Church and the election to ordination 
by the presbytery. ‘The same aspects of the “call to the ministry” 
are evident in the history of the Protestant Churches from 1607 to 
the present. 

In order to understand the nature of the Church in the Reformed 
tradition, it is necessary to examine the concept of the ministry. An 
understanding of the place of the ministry is integral to any formu- 
lation of the function of the Church in the world or to any exam- 
ination of the place of the laity in the Church. Any treatment of 
the concept of the ministry includes the study of the “call” to this 
particular task within the Church. 

The implications of such a concept of the ‘‘call to the ministry” 
are manifold. Since the Church concerns itself with the enlistment, 
guidance, and training of ministerial candidates, this concept bears 
examination. It should be helpful for the Church to understand 
what constitutes such a “call.” 

There is a recurring temptation within the Christian Church to 
elevate the ministry to a higher moral order than that of the laity on 
the one hand, or of failing to recognize the unique functions of the 
ministry on the other. ‘The understanding of the ministry as a spe- 
cial “calling” has led to the kind of misunderstanding reflected in 
the statement of the mother who said she had hoped her son might 
have a call from God, but that he had gone into the soap business 
instead. Candidates for the ministry often reflect the attitude that 
any total commitment to Christian discipleship inevitably involves 
a call to the ministry. 

In the New Testament vocation or “calling” (klésis) refers to God’s 
call to obedience and discipleship. A man is not necessarily called 
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to a particular occupation, but he is summoned to work within the 
Church. He is “called” as a teacher or pastor, and as such is God’s 
gift to the Church. God's call sets a man apart for a particular work 
in the Church, and gives him the necessary capacities to do this work. 
Paul says, “And his gifts were that some should be apostles, some 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers . . .” (Eph. 
4:11). Having received his summons to the ministry, the candidate 
responds to what he understands to be God’s will for him. As an 
expression of his obedience, he presents himself to the Church for 
examination, follows its direction in his study and preparation, and 
seeks ordination to his particular office. ‘The guidance and prepa- 
ration of the candidate and the service of ordination are performed 
by the ministerial agents of Christ. It is the ministry of the Church 
which provides the ecclesiastical discipline and ordains a person to 
the particular work to which Christ has summoned him. 

The nature of this “calling” should provide a check on any pro- 
fessionalism within the ministry. ‘This concept indicates that the 
clergy and laity alike are “‘called” to do particular tasks within the 
Church. Hence, there is no basis for the conception of the ministry 
as a higher order of Christian discipleship than that of the laity. 
However, there is also the firm conviction that God summons per- 
sons to serve as ministers. 

The minister is enabled to take up his work in the confidence that 
God has called him to his particular work, and that he has been or- 
dained to this office within the Church by the ministerial agents of 
Christ through the “laying on of hands.” It is his sense of vocation 
or “‘calling’’ which enables him to sublimate his ambition or his tend- 
ency towards professionalism within the Church. 
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THE SCOTS CONFESSION OF 1560 


By Axax C. CHEyYNE 


of Scotland in 1560 was the commissioning of certain promi- 

nent ministers—Knox and his colleagues, Winram, Spottis- 
wood, Douglas, Row, and Willock—to produce a detailed statement 
of the faith which they opposed to Roman doctrine. Within four 
days they presented the Scots Confession, and on August 17 it was 
oficially adopted as “‘wholesome and sound doctrine grounded upon 
the infallible truth of God’s Word.” For nearly a century this Con- 
fession was the official doctrinal statement of the Church of Scotland, 
and although it was superseded by the new standard of the West- 
minster Confession in 1647 it has never ceased to hold an honored 
and influential place in the thought of Scottish Presbyterians. ‘To- 


O« of the first steps taken by the “Reformation Parliament” 


day, perhaps as much as ever in the past, it speaks to the reader with 
evangelical relevance and inspiration and power. 


I 


Before selecting certain aspects of the Confession for special atten- 
tion it is advisable to view its contents as a whole. ‘These may be 
grouped as follows: 

(1) The Preface.—The writers begin with a benediction finely 
reminiscent of the Pauline epistles: ““The Estates of Scotland with 
the inhabitants of the same professing Christ Jesus his holy Evangel, 
to their natural countrymen, and to all other realms and nations, 
professing the same Lord Jesus with them, wish grace, peace, and 
mercy from God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the spirit 
of righteous judgment, for salutation.”” ‘Thereafter, they proceed 
to indicate their conception of the task before them (and, we might 
add, before the framers of confessional statements in every age of 
theChurch). It isa task of interpretation. “Long have we thirsted, 
dear brethren, to have notified to the world the sum of that doctrine 
which we profess’”—and here the sum of doctrine is clearly not so 
much its totality as its heart: Holy Scripture interpreted in the light 
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of its center, Jesus Christ. It is a task of definition. ‘“We could no 
but set forth this brief and plain confession . . . partly for satisfac. 
tion of our brethren . . . and partly for stopping the mouths of im. 
pudent blasphemers.” Just as the Church in the twentieth century 
is driven to confessional restatement by the growth of the Ecumeni. 
cal Movement on one hand and of militant paganism on the other, 
so the Scottish Reformers did their work in full consciousness of the 
friendly interest of Protestants throughout “the most part of Europe,” 
and of the “‘despiteful railing” of the Romanists, “who boldly damn 
that which they have neither heard nor yet understood.”’ It is, above 
all, a task of worship. “Hereof we are most certainly persuaded, 
that whosoever denies Christ Jesus, or is ashamed of Him in the pres- 
ence of men, shall be denied before the Father, and before His holy 
angels. And therefore by the assistance of the mighty Spirit of the 
same our Lord Jesus Christ, we firmly purpose to abide to the end 
in the confession of this our faith.” 

(2) Doctrine of God (Article I).—Unlike the French and Belgic 
Confessions, the Scots Confession precedes enumeration of the at- 
tributes of God with a declaration of man’s duty to him as he has 
made Himself known: “We confess and acknowledge one only God, 
to whom only we must cleave, whom only we must serve, whom only 
we must worship, and in whom only we must put our trust.” On 
these magnificent words—which of course reflect the attitude of Cal- 
vin in the /nstitutes (I.xiii.21) and virtually reproduce a phrase from 
the Confession subscribed by students in the Academy at Geneva— 
two contemporary theologians make interesting comment. “A con- 
fession of faith for our time,” says Roger Mehl, “when atheism is not 
afraid frankly to assert itself, must at the very start be rooted in the 
revelation of God.” And Karl! Barth observes that “Compared with 
the French, Dutch, and other confessions the Scots Confession shows 
originality by linking together directly the confession of faith in the 
God who is hidden in his eternity, infinity, etc., and the confession 
of faith in the same God as he is known to us as the God who is 
Three in One, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 

(3) Doctrine of Man (Art. II) and of Sin (Art. III).—Here the 
creation and fall of Adam and Eve, and the effects of that fall, are 
treated in language similar to that of the other Protestant Confes- 
sions, though perhaps none of them moves with such heartening 
rapidity as this from description of man’s sin and misery to descrip- 
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tion of the Divine remedy for it: ‘““By which transgression, commonly 
called Original Sin, was the Image of God utterly defaced in man, 
and he and his posterity of nature became enemies to God, slaves to 
Satan, and servants unto sin. Insomuch that death everlasting has 
had, and shall have power and dominion over all that have not been, 
are not, or shall not be regenerate from above: which regeneration 
is wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost, working in the hearts 
of the elect of God an assured faith in the promise of God revealed 
tous in His Word, by which faith we apprehend Christ Jesus, with 
the graces and benefits promised in Him.” 

(4) Doctrine of “The Revelation of the Promise” and of “The 
Continuance, Increase, and Preservation of the Kirk” (Arts. IV and 
V)—Despite its brevity, this section is noteworthy as paying con- 
siderably greater attention to the Old Testament revelation and the 
details of Jewish history than such contemporary documents as the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the French and Pelgic Confessions, and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. A masterpiece of terse and beautiful prose, 
it confronts us with “theology as recital” (to use G. Ernest Wright’s 
phrase) before Protestant scholasticism took to substituting abstract 
propositions about God for the circumstantial narrative of his acts 
insacred history. For Knox and his colleagues, clearly, the pages of 
the Old Testament were irradiated by the light of the Incarnation. 
“The faithful Fathers under the Law,” so they believed, “did see 
the joyful day of Christ Jesus, and did rejoice”—and so “We most 
constantly believe that God preserved, instructed, multiplied, hon- 
oured, decored, and from death called to life, His Kirk in all ages 
from Adam till the coming of Christ Jesus in the flesh.” 

(5) Doctrine of Christ (Arts. VI-XI: “Of the Incarnation of Christ 
Jesus’; ““Why it behooved the Mediator to be Very God and Very 
Man”; “Of Election”; “Of Christ’s Death, Passion and Burial’; “Of 
the Resurrection’”’; “Of the Ascension’’).—These articles, which form 
the kernel of the whole Confession, fall to be considered in greater 
detail below. 

(6) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Arts. XII-XV: “Of faith in the 
Holy Ghost”’; “Of the cause of good works”’; ‘““What works are reputed 
good before God’’; “Of the perfection of the Law, and the imperfec- 
tion of man’’).—It has occasionally been suggested that the character- 
istic Reformation doctrine of justification by faith receives little or 
no attention in the Scots Confession. Admittedly, the phrase itself 
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is not used, and no article is entirely devoted to justification as, for 
example, in the Augsburg, Second Helvetic, or Westminster Con. 
fessions. But if the words do not occur, the doctrine which they 
expressed most certainly does, and nowhere more than in the section 
on the Spirit. “This our faith and the assurance of the same,” write; 
Knox, “proceeds not from flesh and blood, that is to say, from no 
natural powers within us, but is the inspiration of the Holy Ghost,’ 
And then, underlining what he and his friends have already said in 
Article III on man’s total depravity since the Fall, he continues, in 
one of the finest passages the work contains: “Of nature we are s0 
dead, so blind, and so perverse, that neither can we feel when we are 
pricked, see the light when it shines, nor assent to the will of God 
when it is revealed, unless the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that 
which is dead, remove the darkness from our minds, and bow our 
stubborn hearts to the obedience of His blessed will. And so as we 
confess that God the Father created us when we were not, as His 
Son our Lord Jesus redeemed us when we were enemies to Him, 9 
also do we confess that the Holy Ghost doth sanctify and regenerate 
us, without all respect of any merit proceeding from us, be it before 
or be it after our regeneration. ‘To speak this one thing yet in 
more plain words: as we willingly spoil ourselves of all honour and 
glory of our own creation and redemption, so do we also of our re. 
generation and sanctification, for of ourselves we are not sufficient 
to think one good thought; but He who has begun the work in us, 
is only He that continues us in the same, to the praise and glory of 
His undeserved grace.”’ One is inclined to say that if this is not the 
doctrine of justification by faith, it is something even better (because 
less liable, perhaps, to misinterpretation): it is the doctrine of justi- 
fication by the Holy Spirit. 

After an eloquent and heartening meditation upon that struggle 
between good and evil within the believer, whose classical descrip. 
tion occurs in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, our 
confessors proceed to discuss various controversial topics of sixteenth- 
century theology. On the place of the Law in Christian life they 
take, as befits good Calvinists, a much more positive view than Lu 
therans might adopt. Of “good works,” provided they are “done 
in faith,” they are by no means contemptuous, as first-generation 
reformers were forced to be. ‘Their definition of evil works is less 
happy, as opening the way to excessive Puritanism: “And evil works 
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we affirm not only those that expressly are done against God’s com- 
mandment, but those also that in matters of religion and worshipping 
of God have no other assurance but the invention and opinion of 
man, which God from the beginning has ever rejected.’ But the 
section closes finely with a return to the source and center of justi- 
fication, Jesus Christ. ‘And therefore it behoves us to apprehend 
Christ Jesus, with His justice and satisfaction, who is the end and 
accomplishment of the Law to all that believe, by whom we are set 
at this liberty, that the curse and malediction of God fall not upon 
us, albeit that we fulfil not the same in all points. For God the 
Father, beholding us in the body of His Son Christ Jesus, accepteth 
our imperfect obedience as it were perfect, and covereth our works, 
which are defiled with many spots, with the justice of His Son.” 
Such words lead on, very naturally, to the next two central topics 
of the Confession. 

(7) Doctrine of the Church (Arts. XVI-XX: “Of the Kirk’; “Of 
the Immortality of the Souls”; ‘““Of the Notes by which the true Kirk 
is discerned from the false, and who shall be judge of the doctrine”’; 
“Of the Authority of the Scriptures’; ‘““Of General Councils, of their 
power, authority, and cause of their convention”’). 

(8) Doctrine of the Sacraments (Arts. XXI-XXIII: “Of the Sac- 
raments’; “Of the right administration of the Sacraments’; ‘““To 
whom Sacraments appertain’’).—Along with the doctrines of Christ 
and of Scripture, these will receive slightly extended treatment at 
the close of this outline sketch. 

(9) Doctrine of Secular Authority (Art. XXIV: “Of the Civil 
Magistrate’’).—For all who know even a little of the subsequent 
history of Scotland and the Scottish Church there is something dis- 
tinctly pathetic about this paragraph. “We farther confess and 
acknowledge, that such persons as are placed in authority are to be 
loved, honoured, feared, and holden in most reverent estimation’’: 
Knox and his successors found it hard to repeat such words in con- 
nection with Mary Queen of Scots, her son, or indeed any of the 
Stewart line. “Moreover, to Kings, Princes, Rulers and Magistrates, 
we affirm that chiefly and most principally the conservation and 
purgation of the Religion appertains; so that not only they are ap- 
pointed for civil policy, but also for maintenance of the true religion 
and for suppressing of idolatry and superstition whatsoever.” The 
hope behind this affirmation was quickly disappointed. Indeed, we 
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may suspect that the ink was hardly dry upon this page of the Con- 
fession when zealous Protestants were tempted to seek a loophole in 
it for rebellion and to concentrate their attention almost exclusively 
upon one promising phrase: “Such as resist the supreme power, do- 
ing that which appertains to his charge, do resist God’s ordinance.” 
What, they asked, if the magistrate fail to do “that wkich appertains 
to his charge,” or impede others seeking to do that which appertains 
to theirs? Out of their disillusion and questioning there developed 
a long and bitter struggle between Church and State in Scotland. 
But that sorrowful struggle should not blind us to the great truth 
embodied in Article XXIV of the Confession (a truth in no way 
cancelled out by the equally significant declaration, in Article XIV, 
that “to repress tyranny” is part of the fulfilment of the command- 
ment, Thou shalt not kill): that the State has a service to render to 
God. In saying this we think at once of Karl Barth, who has had 
so many valuable things to say on the relations of Church and State 
for more than a quarter of a century, and who wrote in his com- 
mentary on the Scots Confession that ““According to Reformed teach- 
ing neither attitude is true—withdrawal from the world or recogni- 
tion of the independence of the world; these two realms are indeed 
to be distinguished, but are none the less one, insofar as Jesus Christ 
is Lord not only of the Church but also of the world.” But if we 
think of Barth, we think also of Calvin, for the doctrine of the Con- 
fession is indistinguishable here from the doctrine of the Institutes. 
And if we think of Calvin we think also of Paul, to whose teaching 
in Romans 13 the Scots Reformers are undeniably indebted. In its 
doctrine of “‘the Magistrate,” as in everything else, the Scots Confes- 
sion is founded on Scripture and stands or falls with it. 

(10) Doctrine of the Last Judgment: that is what one might well 
expect to find at the close of a Confession such as this.—It is what 
one actually does find in the contemporaneous Belgic Confession. 
But, although the Judgment is prominent here, the actual title given 
to Article XXV is, “Of the Gifts freely given to the Church.” These 
gifts—than which there is none greater—are remission of sins in this 
life and resurrection to “glory, honour and immortality” at the 
Judgment. They are not, Knox and his colleagues recognize, en- 
joyed by all, for there is “darnel, cockle and chaff” in the wheat. 
Yet the final impression left upon the reader by this concluding 
article is one of joy bordering on ecstasy. As Barth, who entitles 
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the chapter “The Gift of Comfort and Hope,” has put it: “Our fore- 
fathers did not overlook the enigmatic character of the life of the 
Church and of Christians. In fact in the very face of this enigma 
they held fast to the gift which has been vouchsafed and promised to 
the Church by God. And in the divine judgment itself, which is to 
come and which will solve this enigma finally and forever, they saw 
the gift of God and not something for fear and trembling. They 
looked forward with gladness to the judgment. That is the final 
lesson which we have to learn from them.” And so the Confession 
ends with doxology and confident prayer. 


II 


Even such a general survey of the Confession as we have just com- 
pleted may give some idea of its distinctive vigor and charm, but the 
peculiar excellence of its contribution to theology is properly realized 
only by consideration of its doctrines of Scripture, of Christ, of the 
Church, and of the Sacraments. ‘To these we now turn. 

Scripture. Here, for Knox and his collaborators, is the paramount 
authority, the very Word of God to the Church and to the world. 


Striking witness to their conviction on this point is borne at the very 
outset of the work, whose Preface issues a challenge to all adversaries 
which is notable both for its confidence and its humility: “Protesting, 
that if any man will note in this our Confession any article or sen- 
tence repugning to God’s holy word, that it would please him of his 
gentleness, and for Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of the 
same in writ; and we of our honour and fidelity do promise unto him 
satisfaction from the mouth of God (that is, from His holy Scrip- 
tures), or else reformation of that which he shall prove to be amiss.” 
And at the very center of the Confession stands Article XIX, “Of 
the Authority of the Scriptures,” with its unequivocal assertion: “As 
we believe and confess the Scriptures of God sufficient to instruct 
and make the man of God perfect, so do we affirm and avow the 
authority of the same to be of God, and neither to depend on men 
nor angels. We affirm, therefore, that such as allege the Scripture 
to have no other authority but that which it has received from the 
Kirk to be blasphemous against God, and injurious to the true Kirk, 
which always hears and obeys the voice of her own Spouse and Pas- 
tor; but takes not upon her to be mistress over the same.” Here, 
then, is the answer of Reformed Scotland to Tridentine Romanism, 
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and it does not differ in any significant way from all the other Prot- 
estant Confessions. 

Does such a view imply canonization of the caprices of private 
judgment, with each man interpreting Scripture to suit himself? So 
it has often been said, and the Catholic Encyclopaedia somewhat 
sneeringly remarks that the appeal to the Bible was “practically 
harmless,” for the simple reason that “no one ever convinced John 
Knox that he was in error.” But this is to overlook the Reformers’ 
fundamental contention that it is the Holy Spirit, and not any indi- 
vidual or any Church, who interprets Scripture. As the Confession 
puts it, “The interpretation neither appertains to private nor public 
person, neither yet to any Kirk . . . but appertains to the Spirit of 
God, by the which also the Scripture was written.”” To say this does 
not, of course, answer every question which occurs to the modern 
mind when the authority of the Bible is under discussion, nor does 
it altogether close the door, perhaps, upon a literalistic Biblicism. 
But it does seem to go as far as any definition can towards preserving 
the sovereign freedom of him who, himself the Living Word, speaks 
ever and again to his Church through the written Word. And that 
the view thus expressed could produce a remarkable combination of 
fidelity to essentials and flexibility in the expression of them in the 
life of the Church is witnessed to by the history of “prophesyings” 
(or “exercises’’) in sixteenth and seventeenth century Scotland— 
‘“‘prophesyings’”” whose origin might well be found in these words 
in Article XVIII of the Confession: ““When controversy happens, 
for the right understanding of any place or sentence of Scripture, 
or for the reformation of any abuse within the Kirk of God, we 
ought not so much to look what men before us have said or done, 
as unto that which the Holy Ghost uniformly speaks within the body 
of the Scriptures, and unto that which Jesus Christ Himself did, and 
commanded to be done. For this is a thing universally granted, that 
the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of unity, is in nothing con- 
trarious to Himself. If then the interpretation, determination, or 
sentence of any Doctor, Kirk, or Council, repugne to the plain Word 
of God, written in any other place of the Scripture, it is a thing most 
certain, that there is not the true understanding and meaning of the 
Holy Ghost. . . . For we dare not receive or admit any interpreta- 
tion which repugns to any principal point of our faith, or to any 
other plain text of Scripture, or yet unto the rule of charity.” A 
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church so believing is not likely to be fettered by its past in matters 
of government or worship; it is, therefore, no surprise to read at the 
close of Article XX these words (which, incidentally, reveal a more 
adaptable temper than the corresponding Article XXIX of the 
French Confession): “Not that we think that one policy and one 
order in ceremonies can be appointed for all ages, times and places; 
for as ceremonies (such as man has devised) are but temporal, so may 
and ought they to be changed, when they rather foster superstition 
than that they edify the Kirk using the same.” In other words, the 
great question to be asked of any Church is not whether it is gov- 
erned by presbyters or by bishops but whether it is governed by the 
Word of God; not whether it worships in a fixed liturgy or in some 
freer way, but whether it worships in spirit and in truth. 

Jesus Christ. Recent theologians have been rediscovering the 
Christocentric character of early Protestant thought. “The Re- 
formed Church,” says Professor T. F. Torrance in the introduction 
to his The School of Faith, “had to carry through a programme of 
reform in which all the doctrines inherited from the Medieval 
Church were subjected to Christological correction. . . . The con- 
flict arose over the question of an evangelical and faithful under- 
standing of justification and grace, but behind all it was a struggle 
to give Jesus Christ His central place in the whole life and thought 
of the Church”; and the Reformation as a movement for theological 
reform is to be understood as ‘‘a thoroughgoing criticism of all the 
received doctrines in the light of correspondence to the Gospel and 
coherence with the central doctrine of Christ.” Such a verdict is 
certainly borne out by the temper and the substance of the Scots 
Confession, where Jesus Christ is central from the first page to the 
last. In its doctrine of the divine and human natures it is true to 
the Catholic orthodoxy of the ecumenical creeds: “When the fulness 
of time came, God sent His Son . . . whom we confess and acknowl- 
edge Emmanuel, very God and very man, two perfect natures united 
and joined in one person. By which our Confession we condemn 
the damnable and pestilent heresies of Arius, Marcion, Eutyches, 
Nestorius, and such others as either did deny the eternity of His 
Godhead or the verity of His human nature, or confounded them, 
or yet divided them.”” Nor does it deviate in any significant par- 
ticular from Calvinist orthodoxy. As Professor A. F. Mitchell 
pointed out over sixty years ago, in certain central chapters its 
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actual expressions can be clearly traced to one or other of Calvin’s 
confessions, or to the earliest edition of the Institutes. 

But this essential orthodoxy does not preclude much valuable 
originality of expression and approach. Above all, the doctrine 
of election, by being dealt with as a part of Christology, is radically 
transformed and becomes something very different from what it was 
even in the hands of Calvin. Double predestination is virtually ig- 
nored, and attention is focused on Christ, the chosen and the rejected 
one. As we are learning again today from writers like Pierre Maury 
and Karl Barth, this is surely a wiser attitude than that of classical 
Calvinism. In Barth’s words, “God’s eternal decree and man’s elec- 
tion and thus the whole of what is called the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion cannot but be misunderstood unless it is understood in its con- 
nection with the truth of the divine human nature of Jesus Christ. 
. . . The true mystery of Predestination is . . . the holy and real 
mystery of Jesus Christ.” And so we listen with fresh respect to the 
Confession as, in what may well be regarded as the most important 
single article it contains, it treats “Of Election”: ‘For that same 
eternal God and Father, who of mere grace elected us in Christ 
Jesus His Son, before the foundation of the world was laid, appointed 
Him to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor, and great Bishop of 
our souls. But because that the enmity betwixt the justice of God 
and our sins was such that no flesh by itself could or might have at- 
tained unto God, it behoved that the Son of God should descend 
unto us, and take Himself a body of our body, flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bones, and so become the Mediator betwixt God and 
man, giving power to so many as believe in Him to be the sons of 
God. . . . By which most holy fraternity whatsoever we have lost in 
Adam is restored unto us again. . . . It behoved further the Mes- 
siah and Redeemer to be very God and very Man, because He was 
to underlie the punishment due for our transgressions, and to pre- 
sent Himself in the presence of His Father’s judgment, as in our 
person, to suffer for our transgression and inobedience, by death to 
overcome him that was author of death. But because the only God- 
head could not suffer death, neither could the only Manhead over- 
come the same, He joined both together in one person, that the im- 
becility of the one should suffer and be subject to death (which we 
had deserved) and the infinite and invincible power of the other, to 
wit, of the Godhead, should triumph and purchase to us life, liberty 
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and perpetual victory. And so we confess, and most undoubtedly 
believe.” In his recently published volume on “Predestination”’ 
Pierre Maury wrote: ““The Church, which is nothing else than the 
convocation, the assembly of the elect, finds in Jesus Christ the place 
of its own election, and bears witness to it before the world.” Four 
hundred years ago, this same truth was proclaimed by the authors of 


the Scots Confession. 
III 


The Church. Knox and his colleagues loved to describe them- 
selves as “The Congregation.” ‘The phrase, which occurs also in 
both the Augsburg Confession of the Lutherans and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Anglicans, should serve to emphasize the absence of 
any sectarian individualism from their religious outlook. ‘They are 
Churchmen just because they are Christians. For them, belief in 
the Triune God goes hand in hand with belief in his Church—one, 
holy, catholic, and indispensable to salvation—and in the Scots Con- 
fession they affirm that belief in words reminiscent not only of Calvin 
and Luther but also of Hus and Augustine and Cyprian and Paul. 
“As we believe,” they wrote, “in one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, so do we most earnestly believe that from the beginning there 
has been, now is, and to the end of the world shall be a Church; that 
is to say, a company and multitude of men chosen of God, who rightly 
worship and embrace Him by true faith in Christ Jesus, who is the 
only Head of the same Kirk, which also is the body and spouse of 
Christ Jesus; which Kirk is Catholic, that is, universal, because it 
contains the Elect of all ages, all realms, nations and tongues, be 
they of the Jews or be they of the Gentiles, who have communion 
and society with God the Father, and with His Son Christ Jesus, 
through the sanctification of His Holy Spirit; and therefore it is 
called the communion not of profane persons but of saints, who, as 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, have the fruition of the most 
inestimable benefits, to wit, of one God, one Lord Jesus, one faith, 
and of one baptism; out of the which Kirk there is neither life nor 
eternal felicity.” 

Obviously it is of vital importance to be able to identify this 
Church. (As Knox put it, more than a decade before the upheaval 
of 1560, ‘““‘We must discern the immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ 
from the mother of confusion, spiritual Babylon, lest that impru- 
dently we embrace a harlot instead of the chaste spouse; yea, to 
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speak it in plain words, lest that we submit ourselves to Satan, think- 
ing that we submit ourselves to Jesus Christ.”) And in the Con- 
fession clear guidance is given. ‘The true Church is not to be dis- 
tinguished by “Antiquity, title usurped, lineal descent, place ap- 
pointed, nor multitude of men approving an error”; all these were 
claimed by enemies of truth from Cain to Caiaphas, and availed 
nothing. The true Church, rather, is—as Roger Mehl vividly de- 
clares in his commentary on the French Confession—‘‘less an insti- 
tution than an event: the event of the assembly of all the faithful 
around the Pioneer and Perfecter of faith; an assembly which takes 
place through the power of the Word and the virtue of the Holy 
Spirit.””. In the words of Knox and his associates: ““The notes there- 
fore of the true Kirk of God we believe, confess and avow to be, 
first, The true preaching of the Word of God. . . . Secondly, The 
right administration of the Sacraments of Christ Jesus. . . . Last, 
Ecclesiastical discipline rightly ministered, as God’s word prescribes, 
whereby vice is repressed and virtue nourished.” 

This is, of course, virtually undiluted Calvinism; and we can de- 
tect in the Confession, as in the Institutes, a certain tension between 
the doctrines of the invisible and the visible Church. In a sense, 
the Church is known to God only, since it is founded on His secret 
choice and is, as Calvin wrote, “the total number of the elect, whether 
angels or men, and whether dead or alive.” But in another sense 
it is seen among men and consists of all who profess to be Christ’s 
followers. ‘The paradox is, of course, to be traced back to Holy 
Scripture itself, as Calvin noted in a famous passage in his Institutes 
(IV.i.7), which concluded: “As it is necessary therefore to believe in 
that Church which is invisible to us and known to God alone, so 
we are commanded to honor, and maintain communion with, this 
Church which is visible to men.” Our practical Scots, however, lay 
most stress upon the visible Church and its “notes,” and from this 
emphasis an exceedingly important consequence followed: the ele- 
vation of the local congregation to a central place. As the present 
Moderator of the General Assembly, Principal J. H. S. Burleigh, has 
pointed out, “If we look for the Church we must look for it in the 
particular Kirk or local congregation where people gather round the 
Word and Sacrament for instruction and worship and submit them- 
selves to Christian moral discipline.’”” And he comments: “In 1560 
this emphasis laid on the particular Kirk was a protest against one 
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of the glaring defects of the Church of the day which treated the local 
congregation and its ministry as of little importance by comparison 
with other more grandiose ecclesiastical institutions. But it was a 
creative protest, for it claimed for pastoral work among the people 
the highest priority among the Church’s activities, making it the 
characteristic and essential activity of the Church of God. This 
emphasis carried with it an enhancement of the office of the pastor 
or parish minister, and a corresponding raising of the requirements 
demanded of those who would undertake it.” 

One further characteristic of the Scots Confession’s teaching about 
the Church merits attention, and that is its praiseworthy disinclina- 
tion to prescribe forms of worship and government for all future 
ages. Whereas even the French Confession, whose outlook is basi- 
cally the same, has laid itself open to criticism for rigidity by the 
declaration (in Art. XXV) that “the order of the Church, established 
by His authority, ought to be sacred and inviolable,” its Scottish 
counterpart is unambiguously liberal on this point: “Not that we 
think that one policy and one order in ceremonies can be appointed 
for all ages, times and places; for as ceremonies (such as man has de- 
vised) are but temporal, so may and ought they to be changed, when 
they rather foster superstition than that they edify the Kirk using 
the same.”’ It may well be that Scotland’s subsequent history would 
have been happier had these words been more clearly remembered 
and their spirit more obviously retained; indeed, they are not with- 
out relevance even at the present day. 

The Sacraments. Opposition to the Roman Mass was from the 
very first one of the distinguishing marks of the Reforming attitude 
in Scotland. It is therefore no surprise to find that the Confession 
pays special attention to the doctrine of the Sacraments, expressing 
its views at considerable length and with great vigor. The argu- 
ment set forth may be briefly summarized. Just as there were two 
chief Sacraments—circumcision and the Passover—in the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, so now we have Baptism and the Supper in the 
New Testament dispensation. ‘These rites, instituted by Christ for 
all who would be members of his Body, have as their three-fold pur- 
pose to differentiate between God’s people and those outside his 
league, to “exercise the faith of his children,” and “‘to seal in their 
hearts the assurance of his promise, and of that most blessed con- 
junction, union and society which the elect have with their head 
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Christ Jesus.” ‘They are by no means mere “naked and bare signs”: 
in Baptism “we are engrafted in Christ Jesus, to be made partakers 
of His justice, by which our sins are covered and remitted,” and in 
the Supper “Christ Jesus is so joined with us, that He becomes very 
nourishment and food of our souls.” ‘This is not transubstantiation. 
It is wrought by operation of the Holy Spirit, “who by true faith 
carries us above all things that are visible, carnal and earthly, and 
makes us to feed upon the body and blood of Christ Jesus, which was 
once broken and shed for us, which now is in heaven, and appears in 
the presence of His Father for us.” And so the Confession steers a 
kind of middle way, as Calvin had done before it, between two ex- 
tremes: “But this liberally and frankly we confess, that we make a 
distinction betwixt Christ Jesus, in His natural substance, and be- 
twixt the elements in the Sacramental signs; so that we will neither 
worship the signs in place of that which is signified by them, neither 
yet do we despise and interpret them as unprofitable and vain; but 
do use them with all reverence, examining ourselves diligently be- 
fore that so we do.” 

To be rightly administered these Sacraments must, according to 
the Confession, “be ministered by lawful ministers, whom we affirm 
to be only they that are appointed to the preaching of the Word .. . 
men lawfully chosen thereto by some congregation,” and “be min- 
istered in such elements and in such sort as God has appointed.” It 
is also essential that “the end and cause why the Sacraments were 
instituted be understanded and observed, as well of the minister as 
of the receivers.” ‘These three requirements involve rejection of 
the Roman Sacraments, for their ministers are no true ministers of 
the Word, they have adulterated the institutions of Christ with hu- 
man inventions, and their whole end and purpose is different from 
the original. No words are too strong for denunciation of such a 
perversion. ‘But to what end, and in what opinion, the priests say 
their Mass, let the words of the same, their own Doctors and writings 
witness: to wit, that they, as Mediators betwixt Christ and His Kirk, 
do offer unto God the Father a sacrifice propitiatory for the sins of 
the quick and the dead. Which doctrine, as blasphemous to Christ 
Jesus, and making derogation to the sufficiency of His only sacrifice 
once offered for purgation of all that shall be sanctified, we utterly 
abhor, detest and renounce.” 

In this section, a final brief article indicates who may rightly re- 
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ceive the two dominical Sacraments. Baptism “‘appertains as well 
to the infants of the faithful as unto them that be of age and discre- 
tion” —which rules out Anabaptist error. The Supper belongs ‘“‘to 
such only as be of the household of faith, and can try and examine 
themselves, as well in their faith as in their duty towards their 
neighbours’; and so strict discipline, exercised by the ministers, is 
essential. 

On the high doctrine of the Sacraments contained in the Con- 
fession no one, perhaps, has written with greater enthusiasm and 
discernment than the pathetic genius, Edward Irving. “It delivered 
me,” he tells us, “from the infidelity of evangelicalism, which denies 
any gift of God either in the work of Christ, or in the Sacraments, 
or anywhere, until we experience it to be within ourselves; making 
God a mere promise until we become receivers—a religion of moods, 
and not of purposes and facts; having its reality in the creature, its 
proposal of reality only in God.’ Otherwise stated, the Scots Con- 
fession stands for the truth that it is the Word which makes the 
Sacrament. Christ’s presence does not depend on us, and is un- 
conditioned by either the dignity of the celebrant or the faith of 
the participants. It is an objective fact, though faith alone can re- 
ceive the gift offered. This conviction has never left the Scottish 
Church, and it is interesting to find it cogently stated in modern lan- 
guage in one of the footnotes to that honored work by Wotherspoon 
and Kirkpatrick, Manual of Church Doctrine, recently re-issued: 
“We must beware of the looseness of thought which makes ‘spir- 
itual’ an equivalent for ‘imaginary,’ ‘metaphorical,’ or ‘figurative.’ 
A ‘spiritual gift’ is not an imaginary gift; it is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. A spiritual person is not an imaginary person, but a person 
filled with the Holy Ghost. Christ's Body is now spiritual, but it 
is still His Body. Spiritual presence is not real absence. ‘The spir- 
itual is the real. . . . The gift (of the Body and Blood of Christ) is 
by the power of God, and takes place objectively and independently 
of us—as Christ is given for the life of the world, whether the world 
receive Himorno. Reception of the gift is by faith... .” But for 
its finest expression we may perhaps still go to Knox’s own magnifi- 
cent Exhortation to Communion, as it appears in the Book of Com- 
mon Order in words which speak with all their original vigor to 
our very different age. ‘Let us consider then,” runs the invitation, 
“that this Sacrament is a singular medicine for all poor sick crea- 
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tures, a comfortable help to weak souls, and that our Lord requireth 
no other worthiness on our part but that we unfeignedly acknowl. 
edge our naughtiness and imperfection. Then . . . let us not suf- 
fer our minds to wander about the consideration of these earthly 
and corruptible things (which we see present to our eyes and feel 
with our hands), to seek Christ bodily present in them, as if He 
were enclosed in the bread and wine, or as if these elements were 
turned and changed into the substance of His flesh and blood; for 
the only way to dispose our souls to receive nourishment, relief, and 
quickening of His substance is to lift up our minds by faith above all 
things worldly and sensible, and thereby to enter into heaven, that 
we may find and receive Christ, where He dwelleth undoubtedly 
very God and very Man in the incomprehensible glory of the Father, 
to Whom be all praise, honour, and glory, now and ever. Amen.” 

This note of doxology is perhaps the distinctive note of the Scots 
Confession, in which faith ever and again finds expression in wor- 
ship. It is sounded for the last time at the close of the final section; 
and then praise blends almost imperceptibly into prayer as the Con- 
fessors recall in conclusion the needs of their world, the imperative 
obligations of their missionary task, and the inexhaustible riches of 
their God. Verbum Dei manet in aeternum; and so their prayer 
may still be on the lips of their spiritual descendants after all the 
vicissitudes of four hundred years: “Arise, O Lord, and let Thy 
enemies be confounded; let them flee from Thy presence that hate 
Thy godly name. Give Thy servants strength to speak Thy Word in 
boldness, and let all nations cleave to Thy true knowledge. Amen.” 
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THE GENEVA BIBLE OF 1560 


By Bruce M. MeTzGER 


HE year 1960 marks the four hundredth anniversary of the 

publication of one of the most influential of the many Eng- 

lish translations of the Scriptures. This was the Geneva Bible 
of 1560, produced by a group of English scholars who, fleeing from 
the reign of Queen Mary, had found refuge on the Continent. Dur- 
ing the Roman Catholic regime of Mary Tudor no Bibles were 
printed in England, the English Bible was no longer used in church 
services, and Bibles placed in churches were removed and burned. 
In 1554 even the painting of Scriptural quotations on the walls of 
church buildings was forbidden. Among those who had previously 
dared to translate the Bible into the language of the people, the roll 
of martyrs began with William Tyndale, who, on October 6, 1536, 
was strangled and his body burned. The first British Protestant to 
die during Mary’s turbulent rule was John Rogers, the editor of a 
revision of Tyndale’s Bible, who was burned at Smithfield in Lon- 
don on February 4, 1555. About this time several hundred Prot- 
estants left England, going first to Frankfurt, and then to Geneva, 
a city which, under the leadership of Farel, Froment, and finally 
Calvin, had become the intellectual and spiritual center of one-half 
of European Protestantism. 

One of the most talented of these exiles was William Whittingham, 
a fellow of All Souls and senior student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
a courtier and diplomat, much travelled, skilled in many languages, 
including Hebrew and Greek. Eventually he succeeded John Knox 
as minister of the English congregation in Geneva. He married 
Catherine Jaquemayne, the sister of John Calvin’s wife.’ 

As a preliminary step to the publication of the entire Bible, in 
1557 Whittingham issued at Geneva a new English translation of 
the New Testament. It contained as preface an “Epistle’’ of sixteen 
pages composed by Calvin on the subject “Christ is the end of the 

1 Curiously enough, the inscription on Whittingham’s tomb in Durham Cathedral de- 
scribes him as “the husband of the sister of John Calvin the theologian” (maritus sororis 
Johannis Calvini theologi). For adequate reasons for thinking that the inscription is in error, 


see William Aldis Wright’s note in B. F. Westcott, General View of the History of the English 
Bible (New York, 1912), p. 90. 
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Lawe.” ‘To the Four Gospels was prefixed a summary of their 
teaching entitled, ‘““The Argument of the Gospel writ by the foure 
Euangelists,” and similar summaries were prefixed to the Acts, to each 
of the Epistles (except II and III John), and to the book of Revelation. 

With the help of other Protestant scholars, Whittingham then 
set about making a translation of the complete Bible, revising at 
the same time the wording of his version of the New Testament. 
Since the veteran Bible translator, Miles Coverdale, was in Geneva 
in 1558 (he left early in 1559), it may be presumed that he was con- 
sulted in the preparation of the new rendering, though various in- 
dications suggest that his influence was not great. For example, in 
his English Bible of 1535 Coverdale had translated the word éxxdyoia 
by ‘“‘congregacion,” as did Whittingham in his 1557 New Testament. 
But in the Bible of 1560 “‘congregacion”’ is dropped and “church” is 
substituted. Moreover, since Coverdale knew no Hebrew, his help 
with the Old Testament would have been limited to assistance based 
on the Greek, Latin, and German versions. 

Another of the translators of the Geneva Bible was Christopher 
Goodman. Like Whittingham, he too had been a senior student of 
Christ Church; later he was appointed Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. On the accession of Mary, he fled to the Continent, join- 
ing himself with the other English exiles at Geneva. While there 
he published an attack against the Queen entitled, How superior 
powers ought to be obeyd of thetr subjects: and wherin they may 
lawfully be by God’s Worde disobeyed and resisted. Wherin also 
is declared the cause of all the present miserie in England, and the 
onely way to remedy the same. ‘The preface to this tractate was 
written by Whittingham. Goodman also published a commentary 
on Amos, in which he likened Mary to Proserpine, Queen of Hades. 

Less is known of the others who participated in preparing the 
Geneva version. Thomas Sampson, who had studied law at one of 
the Inns of Court, became convinced of the error of Romanist doc- 
trines, and began collecting money during Mary’s reign for the sup- 
port of poor students who were opposed to Roman Catholicism. 
Anthony Gilby, educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, ‘‘was a 
learned man, a good classical scholar, and a student of Hebrew’ 
(Dictionary of National Biography). In addition to working on the 
Geneva Bible, he helped to compile the “Form of Common Order,” 
used by the English congregation at Geneva. 
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The news of Queen Mary’s death on November 17, 1558, and of 
Elizabeth’s accession to the throne occasioned much joy and thank- 
fulness. Almost three hundred Protestants had lost their lives at 
Smithfield and elsewhere during the reign of “Bloody” Mary. Many 
of the exiles at Geneva returned to England, but Whittingham and 
several of his collaborators remained another year and a half to com- 
plete their work of revision. 

In 1560 the complete Geneva Bible was published, largely at the 
expense of John Bodley, the father of the founder of the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford. ‘The title page reads: * ““The Bible | and | Holy 
Scriptvres | conteyned in | the Olde and Newe | Testament. | Trans- 
lated accor-|ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With | the 
best translations in diuers langages. | With moste profitable annota-| 
tions vpon all the hard places, and other things of great | importance 
as may appeare in the Epistle to the Reader. 

“Feare ye not, stand stil, and beholde | the saluacion of the Lord, 
which he wil shewe to you this day. Exod. 14, 13.” 

[A woodcut of the passage of the Red Sea. On each side of the 
woodcut, in vertical lines, is the quotation, “Great are the troubles 
of the righteous: | but the Lord deliuereth them out of all, Psal. 
34.19." Underneath the woodcut is the quotation, ‘““The Lord shal 
fight for you: therefore | holde you your peace, Exod 14, vers.14.’’| 

“At Geneva | Printed by Rouland Hall | M.D.LX.” 

After a list of the books of the Old Testament, of the Apocrypha, 
and of the New Testament, comes a dedication in simple, dignified 
language, ‘““To the moste vertvovs and noble Qvene Elisebet, Quene 
of England, France, and Ireland, &c. Your humble subiects of the 
English Churche at Geneua, wish grace and peace from God the 
Father through Christ Iesus our Lord.’”” The address speaks of 
“the enemies which labour to stay religion,” such as ‘‘Papistes,”’ 
“worldlings,”’ and “‘ambicious prelats,” and refers to “the necessitie 
of gods worde for the reforming of religion.”” ‘“Wherefore great 
wisdome, not worldelie, but heauenly, is here required, which your 


2 The archaic spelling of the 1560 edition is retained in the quotations given in this article. 
(In subsequent editions printers introduced not a few modifications in both spelling and punc- 
tuation.) Regarding the curious vacillation in the use of “u” and “v,” the Oxford New Eng- 
lish Dictionary (s.v. “‘u’’) says: “In Middle English, after continental usage, the two symbols u 
and v were employed, but without clear distinction in value, each of them being used to de- 
note either the vowel u or the consonant v. The practice with regard to the employment of 
the two forms varied considerably, but the general tendency was to write v initially and u in 
other positions, regardless of phonetic considerations, e.g., under, upon, vse, but cure, full, 
huge, and vain, vice, vile but saue, euer, giuen. For the sake of clearness, however, v was 
frequently preferred to u, especially in conjunction with n and m, as in tune, round, mvse.” 
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grace must earnestly craue of the Lord, as did Salomon, to whom 
God gaue an vnderstanding heart to judge his people aright. ; 
This dedicatory epistle fills nearly four pages, and is dated, “From 
Geneua. 10. April 1560.” 

Then comes the Preface to the version: 

“To ovr beloved in the Lord, the brethren of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, &c. Grace, mercie and peace, through Christ Iesus. 

“Besides the manifolde and continual benefites which almightie 
God bestoweth vpon vs, bothe corporal and spiritual, we are espe- 
cially bounde (deare brethren) to giue him thankes without ceasing 
for his great grace and vnspeakable mercies, in that it hath pleased 
him to call vs vnto this meruelous light of his Gospel, & mercifully 
to regarde vs after so horrible backesliding and falling away, from 
Christ to Antichrist, from light to darcknes, from the liuing God 
to dumme and dead idoles, & that after so cruel murther of Gods 
Saintes, as alas, hathe bene among vs, we are not altogether cast of, 
as were the Israelites, and many others for the like, or not so mani- 
fest wickednes, but receyued agayne to grace with moste euident 
signes and tokens of Gods especial loue and fauour.”’ 

After describing the several kinds of helps for the reader and other 
features of the version, the Preface concludes: 

‘Therefore, as brethren that are partakers of the same hope and 
saluation with vs, we beseche you, that this riche perle and inestima- 
ble treasure may not be offered in vayne, but as sent from God to 
the people of God, for the increase of his kingdome, the comfort of 
his Churche, and discharge of our conscience, whome it hath pleased 
him to raise vp for this purpose, so you wolde willingly receyue the 
worde of God, earnestly studie it and in all your life practise it, that 
you may now appeare in dede to be the people of God, not walking 
any more according to this worlde, but in the frutes of the Spirit, 
that God in vs may be fully glorified through Christ Iesus our Lord, 
who lyueth and reigneth for euer. Amen. From Geneua, 
10. April. 1560.” 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


In several important respects the 1560 version marked a new de- 
parture in Bible printing. It was a “‘first’’ in at least three note- 
worthy features. Instead of the heavy and clumsy-looking Gothic 
or black-letter type, which had always been used previously for 
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Bibles, the 1560 version was printed with Roman type. (Evidently 
some regarded this as too daring an innovation, for in many of the 
subsequent printings of the Geneva Bible the black-letter type was 
once again utilized, just as it was chosen for the King James Bible 
in 1611.) It was the first English Bible to introduce numbered 
verses, each set off as a separate paragraph. It was also the first 
Bible to use italics to mark those words which the translators added 
because of English idiom, but which are not represented verbatim 
in the original. 

Unlike the format of previous English versions, published as huge, 
unwieldy folios and suited only for liturgical use in church, most 
printings of the Geneva version were issued in small, conveniently- 
sized quarto editions (614 < 934 inches) and were sold at a mod- 
erate price. 

Furthermore, this Bible was furnished with a number of helps for 
the reader not previously available in English Bibles. The mar- 
gins contain numerous explanatory comments on difficult passages. 
These are described as ‘brief annotations vpon all the hard places, 
aswel for the vnderstanding of suche wordes as are obscure, and for 
the declaration of the text, as for the application of the same as may 
moste apperteine to Gods glorie and the edification of his Churche.”’ 
As a typical example of the first type of comment, one may cite the 
explanation offered on the phrase, “‘newe cloth” in Matt. 9: 16. In 
the margin one is told, “Or, rawe and vndressed.”” A typical ex- 
ample of the second type of comment is that given in the margin 
opposite Jesus’ words, “Ye also oght to wash one anothers fete”’ 
(John 13: 14), namely, “To serue one another.”” Occasionally the 
same verse is supplied with both kinds of comments. The word 
“vessels’’ in the statement, “Neither do they put newe wine into 
olde vessels” (Matt. 9: 17), is described as, “Bottels or bagges of 
ledder or skinne, wherein wine was caried on asses or camels.”” ‘The 
word “olde” is explained by the comment, “The minde which is 
infected with the dreggs of superstitious ceremonies, is not mete to 
receiue the pleasant wine of the Gospel.’’ (For other annotations, 
see the section “Anti-Papal Annotations’ below.) 

There are also “certeyne mappes of Cosmographie’’ scattered 
throughout the edition. For example, at Numbers 33 a map of 
the journey of the Israelites to the Promised Land; at Joshua 15 
a map of the division of the land of Canaan for the twelve tribes; 
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at the end of Ezekiel a map of the Temple and the City of Jerusalem 
restored; and before the Acts of the Apostles a map of the places 
mentioned in that book. 

At the close of the New Testament is a dictionary entitled, “A 
brief table of the in-|terpretation of the propre names which are 
chiefly founde in the olde Testament.’ In it are listed about nine 
hundred and fifty proper names, mostly from the Old Testament but 
including some also from the Apocrypha and the New Testament, 
giving what was thought to be their meanings. A preface exhorts the 
readers to choose names for their children from this list: * “Whereas 
the wickednes of time, and the blindnes of the former age hathe bene 
suche that all things altogether haue bene abused and corrupted, so 
that the very right names of diuerse of the holie men named in the 
Scriptures haue bene forgotten, and now seme strange vnto vs, and the 
names of infants that shulde euer haue some godlie aduertisements 
in them, and shuld be memorials and markes of the children of God 
receiued into his householde, hathe bene hereby also changed and 
made the signes and badges of idolatrie and heathenish impietie, we 
haue now set forthe this table of the names that be most vsed in the 
olde Testament with their interpretations, as the Ebrewe importeth, 
partly to call backe the godlie from that abuse, when they shal know 
the true names of the godlie fathers, & what they signifie, that their 
children now named after them may haue testimonies by their very 
names, that they are within that faithful famlie that in all their do- 
ings had euer God before their eyes, and that they are bounde by 
these their names to serue God from their infancie & haue occasion 
to praise him for his workes wroght in them & their fathers: but 
chiefly to restore the names to their integritie, whereby many places 
of the Scriptures and secret mysteries of the holie Gost shal better 
be vnderstand. We haue medled rarely with the Greke names, 
because their interpretation is vncerteine, & many of them are cor- 
rupted from their original. . . .” 

The dictionary of proper names is followed by several other aids 
for the Biblical student (comprising in all about forty pages), namely, 
“A table of the principal | things that are conteined in the Bible, af-| 


3 For an interesting discussion of the popularity of Old Testament names among Puritans, 
see Charles W. Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature (London, 1880), pp. 38-116. 
Though it is obviously an exaggeration, a remark by an earlier historian, quoted by Bardsley 
(p. 59), suggests something of the affection which the Puritans felt for the Old Testament: 
“Cromwell hath beat up his drums cleane through the Old Testament—you may learn the 
genealogy of our Saviour by the names of his regiment. The muster-master uses no other 
list than the first chapter of Matthew.” 
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ter the ordre of the alphabet,” and a chronological chart entitled, “A 
perfite svppvtation of | the yeres and times from Adam vnto | Christ, 
proued by the Scriptures, after the collection of | diuers autors.” 
The last leaf contains ““The order of the yeres from Pauls conuer- 
sion | shewing the time of his peregrination, & of | his Epistles writen 
to the Churches.’”’ Many of the later editions of the Geneva Bible 
include also the metrical Psalms ‘“‘with apt Notes to sing them with- 
all.’ These were prepared by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, 
and others, including Whittingham himself. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE GENEVA BIBLE 


The scholarship which the 1560 Bible reflects is of the highest. 
According to the judgment of H. W. Hoare (an anti-Calvinist who 
cannot be charged with bias in favor of the Geneva version), this 
version was “terse and vigorous in style, literal and yet boldly idi- 
omatic; [it] was at once a conspicuous advance on all the Biblical 
labours that had preceded it, and an edition which could fairly 
claim to be well abreast of the soundest contemporary scholarship.” * 
In order to ensure the accuracy of the rendering, the congregation 
of exiles at Geneva requested two of their brethren, John Calvin 
and Theodore Beza, to check Whittingham’s rendering of the New 
Testament. In the Old Testament a special point—reflecting the 
scholar’s instinct—was made in returning to a more precise spelling 
of proper names, and even in accenting them in accordance with the 
original Hebrew; for example, Heuah, Habel, Izhak, Iaakob, Ioshua, 
Iphtah, for Eve, Abel, Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, Jephthah. (It is often 
forgotten that the traditional English pronunciation has frequently 
introduced a fundamental distortion in the representation of Semitic 
names.) With commendable candor, when the translators were un- 
able to understand the Hebrew, they said as much. For example, 
several of the names of the clean and unclean animals in the dietary 
lists in Leviticus have given trouble to translators of all times. ‘The 
Genevan scholars, instead of indulging in guesses at the exact mean- 
ings, contented themselves with transliterating the Hebrew words; 
e.g. “the grashoper after his kinde, and the solean after his kinde, 


the hargol after his kinde, and the hagab after his kinde” (Lev. 11: 
4 The Evolution of the English Bible (London, 1901), p. 197. Even the Dominican, Hugh 


Pope, acknowledges that “there can be no two opinions about the excellence of the transla- 
tion,” English Versions of the Bible (St. Louis, 1952), p. 229. 
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22). In the margin a note declares, ‘““These were certeine kindes of 
grashopers, which are not now proprely knowen.” 

More than once the Geneva Bible contributed to the excellence 
of the King James version. In fact, according to Charles C. Butter- 
worth, “‘in the lineage of the King James Bible this volume [the 1560 
Bible] is by all means the most important single volume.” * Time 
and again the 1611 translators reproduced a felicitous expression 
which Whittingham and his fellow exiles had struck off first. Ex- 
amples include: ‘““He smote them hippe and thigh” (Judg. 15: 8; 
Coverdale had “both upon the shulders and loynes’’); ““Remember 
now thy Creator in the daies of thy youth. . . . Vanitie of vanities, 
saith the Preacher” (Eccl. 12: 1 and 8); ‘““This is my beloued Sonne, 
in whome I am wel pleased” (Matt. 3: 17); “Except a man be borne 
againe”’ (Jn. 3: 3); “a cloude of witnesses” (Heb. 12: 1). 

In several respects the Geneva scholars were ahead of their times; 
occasionally they adopted readings which the King James translators 
declined to follow but which the Revised Standard Version of 
1946-52 re-adopted. For example, in I Cor. 13 the Geneva Bible 
uses “‘loue”’ to translate ayarn, whereas the King James reverts 
to the traditional rendering “charity.” ° Again, Whittingham ob- 
served that the Epistle to the Hebrews is anonymous, and refused 
to follow the less defensible tradition which attributed it to Paul. 
He therefore gave its title simply as ‘““The Epistle to the Ebrewes,” 
explaining in the introduction to this letter that, “Forasmuche as 
diuers, bothe of the Greke writers and Latines witnesse, that the 
writer of this Epistle for iuste causes wold not haue his name knowen, 
it were curiositie of our parte to labour muche therein. For seing 
the Spirit of God is the autor thereof, it diminisheth nothing the 
authoritie, although we knowe not with what penne he wrote it. 
Whether it were Paul (as it is not like) or Luke, or Barnabas, or 
Clement, or some other, his chiefe purpose is to persuade vnto the 
Ebrewes. ” With this judgment most Protestant scholars of 
today would concur. 

5 The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible (Philadelphia, 1941), p. 163. 

6 See W. F. Moulton, The History of the English Bible, p. 165. Moulton observes, re- 
garding the vocabulary of the Geneva Bible, that “sometimes we find words which have a 
more modern look than those of the Authorised Version, as excommunicate, amity, hurly- 
burly, surgeon, empire; [on the other hand] several other words are strange, or are used in 
a peculiar sense, as quadrin (Mark xii.42), chapman, improve (reprove), frail (basket), grenne 
(gin), commodity (Rom. xiv.16), grieces (Acts xxi.40). On this subject the reader will find 


much interesting information in a little book entitled, English Retraced (Cambridge, 1862)” 
(ibid.). 
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The scholarly interests of the translators are shown also in the 
identification of several quotations in the New Testament from 
pagan authors. In the margin opposite the statement attributed 
to Paul in Acts 17: 28, “As also certeine of your owne Poetes haue 
sayde, For we are also his generacion,” there is the note, ““As Aratus 
& others.” In the margin opposite Paul’s moralizing in I Cor. 15: 
33, “Be not deceiued: euil speakings corrupt good maners,’”’ there 
is the identification, ‘““Menander in Thaidi’” [later editions of the 
Geneva Bible spell it ‘““Thaide”’]. The marginal comment on Tit. 
1: 12 is more elaborate. ‘The translation of the verse is, “One of 
their owne prophetes said, The Cretians are alwaies lyars, euil 
beastes, slowe belyes.’”” The comment is, “He calleth Epimenides 
the Philosopher, or Poet, whose verse he here reciteth, a Prophet, 
because the Cretians so estemed him: & as Laertius writeth, thei 
sacrificed vnto him as to a God, forasmuche as he had a marueilous 
gift to vnderstande things to come: which thing Satan by the per- 
mission of God hathe opened to the infideles from time to time, but 
it turneth to their greater condemnacion.” It may be mentioned 
that the Revised Standard Version also identifies the origin of these 
three quotations. 

There is another noteworthy feature of the Geneva Bible which 
has not hitherto received the attention that it deserves. Here and 
there in the New Testament the margins contain the translation of 
certain variant readings found in Codex Bezae, that unusual Graeco- 
Latin manuscript of the Gospels and Acts dating from the fifth or 
sixth century. For example, opposite Acts 15: 29 the Geneva Bible 
prints the negative Golden Rule, “And whatsoeuer ye wolde not 
that men shulde do vnto you, do not to others.” Opposite Acts 19: 
9, where reference is made to Paul’s preaching in the lecture hall of 
Tyrannus at Ephesus, the margin adds the information that this was 
“From fiue a clocke vnto ten” (this translates the Greek of Codex 
Bezae, which reads literally, ‘from the fifth hour unto the tenth 
{hour],” or, according to our custom of reckoning time, “from 11 
a.m. until 4 p.m.”). More than a dozen other alternative readings 
appear in the margins of the Geneva Bible. What Whittingham’s 
source of information was for these variants poses a problem. Since 
Theodore Beza did not acquire the famous codex which today bears 
his name until 1562, it is probable that the Geneva translators se- 
cured information about its readings from the margins of the 1550 
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edition of the Greek New Testament published at Paris by Rob- 
ert Estienne.’ 


CALVINISM IN THE GENEVA BIBLE 


The Geneva Bible presented Calvinism in three ways. 

(1) The marginal notes, already referred to, contain here and 
there comments of a definitely Calvinistic flavor. Thus, the note 
on Rom. 9: 15 reads, “As the onelie wil and purpose of God is the 
chief cause of election, and reprobacion: so his fre mercie in Christ 
is an inferiour cause of saluation, and the hardening of the heart an 
inferiour cause of damnacion.’”” On the whole, however, the num- 
ber of such pure Calvinistic annotations in the 1560 Bible is not so 
great as one might suppose would have been the case.* Copies of 
the Geneva Bible printed after 1587 generally contain a form of the 
New Testament revised in 1576 by Laurence Tomson (1539-1608), 
a one-time lecturer in Hebrew at Geneva. Besides making slight 
changes here and there in the text,? Tomson increased the number 
of notes betraying a pronounced Calvinistic flavor. For example, 
in the 1560 edition the marginal comment on the words “that thy 
faith faile not” (Luke 22: 32) reads, “It was sore shaken, but yet 
not ouerthrowen.” ‘Tomson replaced it with the following: “It is 
through the prayers of Christ, that the elect doe neuer vtterly fall 
away from the faith: and that for this cause, that they should stirre 
vp one another.” 

(2) Editions of the Geneva Bible printed between 1568-1570 con- 
tain an English translation of Calvin’s Catechism, consisting of 373 
questions and answers and occupying 34 pages of closely printed 
material. ‘These were arranged in 55 sections, one to be used each 
Sunday. The topical headings of the questions are: Of the Articles 
of Faith, Q. 1-130; Of the Law of God, Q. 131-232; Of prayer, Q. 
233-308; Of the Sacraments, Q. 309-373." 


7¥For further information about these variants, reference may be made to an article by 
the present writer which is shortly to appear in the journal, New Testament Studies. 

8 Eadie, for example, estimates that of the approximately 250 explanatory notes to the 
Epistle to the Romans, “not more than ten of them are unmistakable Calvinistic utterances” 
(John Eadie, The English Bible . . . , vol. If [London, 1876], p. 28). 

9 One of Tomson’s idiosyncrasies was his occasionally altering the into this or that, par- 
ticularly where Beza’s Latin version had the pronoun ille as a rendering of the Greek article 
6. The effect is almost grotesque; for example, in the first verse of the Gospel of John, where 
Beza’s version reads, “In principio erat Sermo ille, et Sermo ille erat apud Deum, eratque 
ille Sermo Deus,” Tomson rendered it, “In the beginning was that Word, & that Word was 
with God, and that Word was God.” 

10 For a convenient modern edition of Calvin’s Catechism, see T. F. Torrance, ed., The 
School of Faith; The Catechisms of the Reformed Faith (New York, 1959). 
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(3) Many quarto editions of the Geneva Bible published between 
1579 and 1615 include between the Old and New Testaments ‘‘Cer- 
taine questions and answeres touching the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, the vse of Gods word and Sacraments.” ‘This “catechism” of 
only twenty-three questions and answers has been justly described 
as ‘the most clear and naked exposition of Calvinistic doctrine that 
can be compressed into a small space.” One sample will suffice: 
“Question. Are all ordained vnto eternall life?’” “Answere. Some 
are vessels of wrath ordained vnto destruction, as others are vessels 
of mercie prepared to glory.” 


CuRIOSA 


The Geneva version is sometimes dubbed “the Breeches Bible” 
because of the rendering of Gen. 3: 7. Instead of the word “aprons”’ 
used in other English versions at this verse, the 1560 Bible reads, 
“and they sewed fig tre leaues together, and made them selues 
breeches.” (It should be mentioned, however, that Wycliffe’s ver- 
sion also had the rendering “brechis’’ here.) 

The heading at the top of the page which contains Mark’s ac- 
count of Herodias’ and Salome’s part in the murder of John the 
Baptist reads, “The inconuenience of dauncing’’! (This is ex- 
plained at somewhat greater length in the marginal note opposite 
Mk. 6: 22, “What inconuenience cometh by wanton dauncing.”) 
The expression, ‘Selling one’s birthright for a mess of pottage,” 
referring originally to Esau’s short-sighted agreement which he 
made with his crafty brother, Jacob, may be thought by some to 
be a Scriptural expression, but they will hunt in vain to find it in 
the Biblical text. In actual fact the phrase “mess of pottage’’ oc- 
curs first at the head of chapter 25 of Genesis in the Geneva Bible, 
among the phrases which summarize the contents of that chapter; 
from here it passed into common parlance. 

Like other Protestant versions of the Bible, the Geneva Bible 
segregated the books of the Apocrypha, placing them in a section 
by themselves between the Old and New Testaments. Strangely 
enough, however, it alone of all English versions includes the 
Prayer of Manasseh after II Chronicles and before Ezra. In the 
margin the reader is informed, ‘This prayer is not in the Ebrewe, 
but is translated out of the Greke,” and in later editions in the Table 
of Contents it is designated as “‘apocryphe’’—but there it stands, an 
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apocryphal intruder among the Biblical books. Even when in later 
printings of the Geneva Bible the section of the Apocrypha was omit- 
ted altogether,’ this short devotional piece continued to enjoy its 
unusual preferential status among the canonical books. 


ANTI-PAPAL ANNOTATIONS 





Here and there among the marginal notes a definitely anti-papal 
comment is to be found. Thus, in the Book of Revelation “the 
beast that made war with the saints’ (Rev. 11: 7) is explained as 
“the Pope, which hath his power out of hell, and commeth thence.” 
The marginal note on Rev. 13: 11 declares that ‘‘the Popes kingdome 
is of the earth & leadeth to perdition, & is begone, & established by 
ambition, couetousnes, beastelines, craft, treason & tyranie.”’ It is 
perhaps not surprising that the comments identify the scarlet woman 
of Revelation (Rev. 17: 4) as “the Antichrist, that is, the Pope with 
the whole bodie of his filthie creatures.” 

Laurence Tomson, whose revision of the Geneva New Testa- 
ment was referred to above, added still more notes to the Book of 
Revelation which reflect an anti-Romanist position. For example, 
on Rev. 9: 6 Tomson’s note reads, ““The Popes arrogated vnto them- 
selues license to kill whome they would, whiles other were vnwares. 

. . [Pope] Gregory the seuenth . . . , being made altogether of 
impiety and wickednesse, as a slaue of the deuil, whom he serued, 
was the most wicked firebrand of the world... .” Though the 
language of these annotations may appear to some today to be ex- 
treme, the Marian persecution, followed on the Continent by such 
atrocities as the Massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day (1572), was still 
fresh in the memory of: Protestants. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GENEVA BIBLE 


For about three-quarters of a century the Geneva version was the 
household Bible of a large section of English-speaking Protestantism. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth I alone, seventy editions of it 
were published. About 150 editions, either of the whole Bible or 
of the New Testament alone, were printed between 1560 and 1644. 


11 In 1599, for the first time since the Bible had been printed in English, the books of the 
Apocrypha were omitted in fourteen editions of the Geneva version, though the table of con- 
tents continued to list the titles of these books. In 1615 George Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been one of the strongly Calvinistic members of the committee that 
prepared the King James Version, directed public notice to be given that no Bibles were to 
be bound up and sold without the Apocrypha on pain of a whole year’s imprisonment. De- 
spite the threat of this penalty, however, an increasing number of editions of the Bible ap- 
peared without the Apocrypha. 
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Scotland took up the Geneva Bible as its own peculiar treasure. 
The first Bible printed in Scotland was a reprint of the 1562 folio 
edition of the Geneva version. This edition, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1579, was the work of Thomas Bassandyne (who finished 
printing the New Testament) and his successor, Alexander Arbuth- 
not (who printed the Old Testament and the Apocrypha).” By 
order of the General Assembly every parish in Scotland subscribed 
the purchase price £4.13s.6d. (Scotch currency = about 7s.6d. in 
contemporary English coin) before the work was undertaken. In 
order to insure the distribution of the edition the Scots Parliament 
passed an Act in 1579 ordering “that each household{er] worth three 
hundred merks of yearly rent, and all substantious yeomen and 
burgesses esteemed as worth £500 in land and goods, should have 
a Bible and Psalm-book in the vulgar tongue, under the penalty of 
£10.” ** This fine was thus double the price at which the book 
was authorized to be sold. 

In England the Geneva Bible was the version used by Shake- 
speare, by John Bunyan, by the men of Cromwell’s army, and was 
brought to America by the Pilgrims and other early settlers, many 


of whom would have nothing to do with the more “‘modern” King 
James version of 1611.%* (It is significant that until as late as 1644 
the Geneva Bible continued to be printed—testifying both to its 
popularity and, indirectly, to the suspicion with which some re- 
garded the King James version.) Its pervasive influence may be 
seen in the curious fact that even the Preface to the Reader in the 


King James Bible contains a quotation (from I Cor. 14: 11) which 
agrees, not with the rendering of the King James version, but with 
the Geneva version. 

It was, however, the marginal notes,** those famous “‘spectacles for 


12 A curiosity of this Bible is the presence of the following quasi-title at the bottom of 
the last page of II Maccabees: “The thirde boke of the Maccabees newlie translated out of 
the original Greke.” There is, however, no third book included, nor does it exist in any 
English Bible excepting Daye’s Taverner of 1551 (so J. R. Dore, Old Bibles: An Account of 
the Early Versions of the English Bible, 2nd ed. [London, 1888], p. 222). 

13 William T. Dobson, History of the Bassandyne Bible, the First Printed in Scotland 
(Edinburgh and London, 1887), p. 121. 

14 According to James Baikie, as late as the close of the eighteenth century a Geneva Bible 
was still in use in the Scottish kirk at Crail in Fifeshire (The English Bible & Its Story 
[London, 1928], p. 243). 

15 It is noteworthy that between 1642 and 1715 at least five editions of the King James 
version were supplied with the Genevan notes. The title page of the first such edition 
(which was published in folio at Amsterdam) reads: “The Holy Bible. With most profitable 
Annotations . . . Which notes have never before been set forth with this new translation: 
But are now placed in due order with great care and industrie.” According to the New 
Testament title page these were “placed in due order by I.C.,” who appears to have been 
John Canne, the leader of the English Brownists in Amsterdam. 
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weak eyes,”’ which, along with the sacred text itself, exercised a most 
profound influence on the theological and ecclesiastical history of 
England and Scotland for the next two or three generations. Dur. 
ing this period the middle classes found in their family Bibles a 
positive and uncompromising statement of Calvinistic theology. It 
must be remembered that in 1560 there was very little literature in 
England, and this was known to only a relatively few. Shakespeare 
was not yet born, Spenser was but six years old, and Bacon was in 
his cradle. In such an environment, the habit of Bible-reading had 
been steadily growing among an increasing segment of the popula- 
tion to which the Genevan Bible made its greatest appeal. John 
Richard Green, the English historian, describes the place held by 
the Bible in the life of the English people at this time: “‘No greater 
moral change ever passed over a nation than passed over England 
during the years which parted the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
from the meeting of the Long Parliament [i.e., about 1580 to about 
1640]. England became the people of a book, and that book was 
the Bible. It was as yet the one English book which was familiar 
to every Englishman; it was read at churches and read at home, and 
everywhere its words, as they fell on ears which custom had not 
deadened, kindled a startling enthusiasm.” *° 

In short, it was chiefly owing to the dissemination of copies of the 
Geneva version of 1560 that a sturdy and articulate Protestantism was 
created in Britain, a Protestantism which made a permanent impact 
upon Anglo-American culture. 


16 A Short History of the English People, ch. VIII, sect. 1. 
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THE PHRASE “IN CHRIST” 
By J. K. S. Rerp 


O the term “Christian” (three times used in the New Testa- 

ment) and the other descriptive phrases (e.g., “the faithful,” 

men “of the way’’), St. Paul has the distinction of adding an- 
other designation for the adherents of this new faith. For all its 
brevity, it is a descriptive term, all the more significant because it 
suggests a description at the most profound level. It is the simple 
phrase “in Christ,” with its equivalent “in the Lord.” ‘The for- 
mula which Paul most frequently used to describe the nature of the 
Christian man was that he was ‘in Christ.’”’* The purpose of this 
article is to examine this phrase as it appears in St. Paul’s writings, 
with some reference to other books of the New Testament. 


I 


In 1892 Adolf Deissmann, then a Privatdozent in Marburg, 
published a small book entitled Die neutestamentliche Formel “in 
Christo Jesu.” Since this date it has hardly been possible to write 
about St. Paul’s theology without reference to the phrase or reck- 
oning with this monograph. Not all its statements and conclusions 
have gone unchallenged, but, if the assembled statistical data and 
nothing else are allowed to be true, the work demonstrates beyond 
all doubt the unusual prominence of the formula in the mind and 
thought of St. Paul. The phrase assumes different forms. In the 
Pauline literature the form most frequently occurring is é kupig, 
with éy xp.or@ “Inaod a close second and éy xpio7G some distance be- 
hind in the third place. With still less frequency occur the expres- 
sions év abr@ and é& @. But the notable fact emerges that in the 
Pauline corpus the phrase in one or other of its forms occurs no 
fewer than 164 times. ‘To complete the picture, Deissmann calcu- 
lates that the phrase occurs 24 times in the Johannine corpus (in- 
cluding the Apocalypse), only 8 times in Acts and I Peter, and no- 
where else in the New Testament. Further, the phrase is entirely 


1W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1948), p. 86. 
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absent from the parts of the New Testament which are earliest or 
dependent on the earliest sources, 7.e., the Synoptic Gospels. It 
makes a sudden appearance in the Pauline literature. ‘The post- 
Pauline writings are all more or less influenced by it. While the 
frequency of its occurrence in St. Paul compared with the rest of 
the New Testament is striking, within his writings themselves it 
appears with diminishing frequency in the three groups respectively 
into which historical investigation has divided them, the earlier 
epistles, the imprisonment epistles, and the pastoral epistles. As 
Deissmann says,’ the fact that the phrase occurs so often and makes 
its appearance with such suddenness cannot but arouse the keenest 
interest: the formula “is really the characteristic expression of [St. 
Paul’s] Christianity.” * 

The suddenness of its appearance raises the question of origin. 
Johannes Weiss * regards it as a pertinent question “whether Paul 
himself has created . . . the formula ‘in Christ,’ or has taken it 
over from some other source.’” Contemporary religious modes of 
thought and feeling supply a possible source from which St. Paul 
might be borrowing. Weiss® gives several examples of such ex- 
pressions, of which one must here suffice: “Come into my spirit and 
soul throughout my whole life, and do everything for me that my 
soul desires. For you are I and I am you; what I say, may it always 
come to pass; for I have your name as an amulet in my heart; no 
swinging fist will ever overcome me; nor be able to withstand me, 
neither a spirit nor a demon, no occurrence, nor any other evil com- 
ing from Hades—for the sake of your name which I have in my 
soul.” * This is the authentic language of mysticism. ‘That there 
is a Pauline mysticism need not at this point be disputed; but there 
is a wide difference between what is said here and the formula “in 
Christ.” The expression “in Christ” preserves a clear distinction 
between the individual and Christ in whom he is, and St. Paul is 
never found saying: Christ is I and I am Christ. ‘This distinction 
is obliterated in the words quoted from heathenism, and the affirma- 
tion that it is only a “name”’ that the individual has in his soul hardly 
amends the situation. Much the same thing has to be said about 
the other quotations which Weiss assembles. It follows that no clear 


2 Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu” (Marburg, 1892), pp. 1 f. 

8 Paul (London, 1926), p. 140. 

4 Johannes Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, vol. II (London, 1937), p. 465. 
5 Op. cit., p. 465, n. 18. 

6 Quoted loc. cit. from Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp. 19 ff., from a prayer to Hermes. 
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case has been made out, at least so far, for a direct borrowing on the 
part of St. Paul from the contemporary mystical literature. Weiss 
prudently concludes that the question he poses is not easy to answer. 
Deissmann, on the other hand, is bolder. After detailed discussion, 
he comes to the conclusion’ that St. Paul “‘was the inventor of the 
formula, not in the sense of being the first to use éy with a personal 
singular, but in the sense that he employed an already existing idiom 
to form a new technical term.’’ ‘The evidence as known can lead to 
no other conclusion. 

But a further question has here to be faced. Granted that the 
phrase is characteristic of St. Paul, and granted that for it he is not 
at least directly dependent upon non-Christian sources; may we sup- 
pose that it is a phrase current in the Christianity into which he was 
introduced, or is it at least representative of a concept elsewhere to 
be found in the New Testament? The two parts of the question 
have to be examined separately. As Deissmann has pointed out, the 
phrase occurs elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts, I Peter, 
and the Johannine corpus. There can be no question of St. Paul 
being dependent on the last as the source from which he borrows the 
phrase. ‘The probable dates for the composition of the other two 
books make it similarly impossible for St. Paul to draw upon them. 
Besides, the phrase is used in these books sporadically, and its oc- 
currences are little more than approximations of the way in which 
it is used by St. Paul. The written documents of the New Testa- 
ment give no ground for supposing that St. Paul is borrowing from 
contemporary Christianity. The second part of the question, how- 
ever, opens up quite a different range of possibilities. “The phrase 
does not occur in the Synoptic Gospels, and there can therefore be 
no question of St. Paul borrowing directly from their antecedents. 
It is, however, not so clear that some kind of equivalent is not there 
tobe found. J. S. Stewart maintains * that “‘it is at least possible that 
the idea comes from Jesus himself.” There is, he suggests, a hint of 
it, for example, in Matt. 18: 20, “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”” Evidence 
corroborative of this is to be found indirectly in the Fourth Gospel. 
In the parable of the vine and the branches, the theme “Abide in me 
and I in you” (John 15: 4) occurs repeatedly. It cannot of course 
be assumed that these are the ipsissima verba of our Lord himself; 


7 Die neutestamentliche Formel, p. 70. 
8 A Man in Christ (London, 1935), p. 156. 
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but it is not unreasonable to suppose that the thought constitutes an 
element in his own teaching transmuted into Johannine idiom. 
Hence, though direct borrowing by St. Paul from the Gospel tradi- 
tion is not capable of proof, the phrase “in Christ” may well be 
representative of an equivalent idea traceable to our Lord himself.’ 
~~ Another consideration imparts weight to this supposition. C. A. 
A. Scott draws attention *° to a contrast with the Synoptic Gospels, 
arising from “the fact that another preposition (vera) is there used to 
describe the companionship of the disciples with Jesus, a preposition 
which is never employed by St. Paul for that purpose.” ‘The prepo- 
sition is used in the simplest definition which the Gospels offer of 
the reason for there being an inner Twelve at all: ““And he ordained 
twelve, that they should be with him” (Mark 3: 14), while the Johan- 
nine version (John 15: 27) is: “Ye have been with me from the be- 
ginning.” It is not difficult to see the reason for this discrepancy. 
When in the days of the incarnation men were the companions of 
Jesus, it is natural to speak of them as being with him. When St. 
Paul uses his characteristic phrase “in Christ’ he is talking of another 
order of fellowship. Carnal limitations no longer intervene to make 
simple compresence the only relation possible. A new possibility is 
opened up by Christ’s exalted withdrawal of himself from visible 
presence with them. ‘This is the “expediency’’ which he himself 
ascribes to his going away from them. ‘That this is the explanation 
of the use of the two prepositions is corroborated by three further 
facts. St. Paul never uses the expression “in Jesus Christ”’ but, when 
the two names are conjoined, always and only “in Christ Jesus,’’ and 
we have to wait till post-apostolic times for this apparently deliberate 
distinction to be blurred.* The second piece of evidence is found 
in the use of the phrase “in me” in the Fourth Gospel. As the High 
Priestly Prayer is offered, it is as much the exalted Christ as the in- 
carnate Jesus that is presented; the line of distinction between them 


9So Sanday and Headlam, Romans (International Critical Commentary; Edinburgh, 
1900), p. 161: “*. . . it is natural to ask whether all can be accounted for on the assumption 
that the phrase originates entirely with St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it 
seems more probable that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord him- 
self. This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of but few 
of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance and expansion.” 

10C. A. A. Scott, Christianity According to St. Paul (Cambridge, 1939), p. 152. 

11 Two remarks may be made about the use of the formula in the sub-apostolic age: first, 
chat it plays a small part and that it occurs comparatively infrequently; and secondly, that 
while in Clement of Rome the phrase éy xpio7G appears oftener than any other variant, in 
Ignatius éy 'Inodv xpiorG Virtually replaces the Pauline év xpior@ "Inoo’. See both Deissmann, 
op cit.; and W. Schmauch, 'Ev xp.org (Giitersloh, 1935), pp. 178 ff., who concludes that “the 
formula cannot be construed any longer as articulated to the variant meanings on which the 
sense of the Pauline formula is based.” 
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has almost disappeared. But more: there is a further stage and level 
of experience in which the Johannine and the Pauline conceptions, 
different as they characteristically are, meet. It is at the end of time. 
For of this stage both traditions unite to use the phrase “with Christ”: 
John 17: 24, “Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory’; and Col. 3: 
3, the Christian’s life is “hid with Christ in God.” “Note,” says C. 
H. Dodd,” “that Paul constantly uses with Christ of the future status 
of Christians as distinct from their present state in Christ.” Thus, 
when the difference of orientation is taken into account, there is a 
striking similarity and congruity between the language of St. Paul 
and certain elements to be found in the Gospels. 

Later reference will be made to these facts. In the meantime, 
comparison of the Pauline “in Christ’”’ with possibly equivalent ex- 
pressions elsewhere in the New Testament, and examination of the 
allied expression “‘with Christ” in St. Paul and the rest of the New 
Testament, lead to the same conclusion. However novel the use 
made by St. Paul of the phrase “in Christ,’’ and however unprece- 
dented the emphasis which it acquires in his theology, the phrase 
itself is not a pure invention. There is elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment an element of dominical origin upon which St. Paul has seized. 
He discovers this element to be a fit expression for his own deepest 
religious experience and understanding; ** he makes of it a cardinal 
concept in his theology; he expands and amplifies it with remarkable 
and rewarding fertility; and he endows it with a prominence and 
importance which merit attention. 


II 


The more important though not unrelated question of the mean- 
ing of the phrase has now to be faced. In the case of Christian read- 
ers of the New Testament who have seen and used the two words so 
often, familiarity tends to breed, not perhaps contempt, but certainly 
disregard. We tend to forget that there is no other proper name that 
could intelligibly stand after and be governed by the word “in.” As 
J. S. Stewart says,** ‘“‘we do not speak of being in St. Francis, or in 
John Wesley.” Nor is this simply a peculiarity of the English lan- 


12 Romans (Moffatt New Testament Commentary; London, 1932), p. 89. 

13 See J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, vol. Il, pp. 465 ff. Weiss allows the 
question of the historical origin of the phrase “in Christ” to merge into this “psychological 
problem,” and here it is finally submerged. 

144 Man in Christ, p. 154. 
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guage or of the day in which we live. In Greek literature, éy is found 
governing a personal singular, but, as Deissmann reminds us,” it is a 
very rare usage. If, as has been suggested, the phrase has approxi- 
mate equivalents in the words of Jesus himself, they must have struck 
his hearers as unusual and surprising. Indeed it may have been their 
perplexing character which prevented their easy or frequent assimila- 
tion into the Christian kerygma, until their latent significance was 
realized by the awakened sensibility and apprehension of St. Paul. 

Deissmann’s monograph initiated serious consideration of the 
phrase and pioneered a new understanding of Pauline theology. 
Accordingly it is right to begin the discussion of the meaning of 
the phrase with what he says. After an exhaustive examination, 
he draws the following conclusion.** “St. Paul constructs the for- 
mula éy xpiar& "I noob out of a usage already present in secular speech. 
The phrase characterizes the relation of the Christian with Jesus 
Christ as an existence in the pneumatic Christ locally conceived. 
For this thought there is no analogy in any other relation of man 
with man. But we may clarify it by the analogy of the concept 
underlying the expressions éy rvetyari and év 7G Oe, the concept of 
dwelling in a pneuma-element comparable with air. The question 
whether the idea of locality which is the basis of the formula is to 
be understood in its proper sense or merely as a rhetorical metaphor 
cannot be certainly decided; but the first possibility has the higher 
degree of probability. In any case, whether understod literally or 
metaphorically, the formula is the characteristic Pauline expression 
for the most profound fellowship conceivable between the Christian 
and the living Christ.” This statement is amplified in a later work 
as follows: ‘““This formula—so closely related in meaning with the 
phrase ‘in the Spirit’—must be conceived as the peculiarly Pauline 
expression of the most intimate possible fellowship of the Christian 
with the living spiritual Christ. . . . Just as the air of life, which 
we breathe, is ‘in’ us and fills us, and yet we at the same time live in 
this air and breathe it, so it is also with the Christ-intimacy of the 
Apostle Paul: Christ in him, he in Christ.” 

Deissmann’s monograph occasioned immediate and widespread 
interest. It was generally recognized that an important issue had 
been raised, even if the conclusions reached did not command com- 
15 Die neutestamentliche Formel, p. 70. 


16 Die neutestamentliche Formel, pp. 17 f. 
17 Paul, p. 140. 
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plete assent. Perhaps the most critical comment was that Deissmann 
pressed a unity of meaning too rigidly upon the phrase. So Weiss 
wrote ** that “it is, it seems to me, a mistake of Deissmann . . . when 
he assumes that in all passages the phrase carries the same emphasis.” 
The criticism really amounts to saying that error is incurred if 
“Christ-mysticism is represented as the prevailing, characteristic 
mark of Pauline religion.” But in fact, as Weiss himself is at pains 
to show in the long analytical note to which reference is made, 
Deissmann himself recognizes a variety of contexts in which the 
phrase occurs, and a consequent variety of at least shades of mean- 
ing accorded to it. 

Weiss then immediately proceeds to observe that “the formula 
also occurs frequently simply as an expression denoting to be a 
Christian.” Of this use significant examples are to be found in 
Rom. 16: 11, ‘““The household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord”; 
Phil. 1: 1, “All the saints in Christ Jesus”; and similarly I Cor. 7: 39, 
the widow “‘is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only in the 
Lord”; and II Cor. 12: 2, “I knew a man in Christ.’” These passages, 
Weiss thinks, discredit Deissmann’s hypothesis that the mystical 
meaning of the formula is primary in St. Paul’s mind, and in this 
contention Weiss is no doubt correct. Whether he rightly assesses 
the importance of the simple use of the formula as denoting the 
Christian will later be questioned. In the meantime, it may be 
taken as an assured finding that St. Paul’s use of the phrase com- 
prise a considerable variety of meaning which Deissmann’s exposi- 
tion tended to conceal. 

The accounts given by Deissmann and Weiss elicit two matters of 
some importance. ‘They may be expressed in the form of questions: 
first, is there some kind of identification between Christ and the 
Spirit in the mind of St. Paul, and secondly, is St. Paul’s conception 
of the “in Christ” mystical? ‘These two matters I propose to deal 
with here in a very summary manner. 

Is there an identification between Christ and the Spirit? Deiss- 
mann and Weiss both maintain that there is. I find it impossible 
to accept this conclusion. For one thing, we have to allow for the 
impression which his conversion experience had upon Paul. In his 
reported recital of the incident, St. Paul regularly gives the name of 
him who encountered him as “Jesus.’’ This I find incompatible 


18 The History of Primitive Christianity, vol. II, p. 468, n. 22. 
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with the suggestion that at any later time (to use the words of Weiss) 
“the fixed outlines of the personality [of Jesus] had been softened 
and dissolved, and replaced by the idea of a formless, impersonal, 
all-penetrating being.” Further, St. Paul’s assertion that “the Lord 
is the Spirit’ has to be set against other quite different affirmations; 
and above all it has to be interpreted by the fact that it is Christ who 
is crucified and we may not say that the Spirit was crucified. It is 
not, then, a spiritualized Christ that St. Paul is thinking of when he 
uses the phrase “in Christ.” 

Is St. Paul’s conception of the “in Christ’’ mystical? Here Deiss- 
mann and Weiss differ from one another, the first giving an affirma- 
tive and the second a negative answer. I cannot, myself, think that 
it is possible with any precision to ascribe mysticism to St. Paul in 
any ordinary sense. He never represents his own personality as 
being fused with Christ; and at just those points where mysticism 
seems apparent, as Gal. 2: 20, his mind seems to shy away from it: 
“TI live no more,” he says,—if he had left the thing there, mysticism 
would have been unmistakable; but he does not, for he hurries on 
to supplement what he has said: “Yet I live.” 

We therefore conclude that, since the spiritualized Christ is not 
he with whom we have relation in the “in Christ,’’ and since the 
relation itself is not of an ordinarily mystical kind, the way is open 
for another interpretation. 


III 


The attempt must now be made to give a simple classification of 
at least some of the ways in which the formula “in Christ’’ is used 
by St. Paul. The attempt will not compete with the detailed ana- 
lytical investigation which Deissmann carried out. The aim will 
be rather different, for the question to which an answer is sought 
is whether, for all the learning and skill exemplified in the writings 
of earlier scholars, an important element present in the mind of 
St. Paul has not been left out. ‘This element, for want of a better 
description, will have to be called the objective element. 

We revert in the first place to what was said at the beginning. 
The phrase is used to denote Christians, as in Rom. 16: 7, “Salute 
Andronicus and Junia . . . who also were in Christ before me.” 
St. Paul is simply greeting the two persons named, and character- 
izes them as “Christians before ever I was.” In Rom. 16: 11 an- 
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other greeting goes to “the household of Narcissus, which are in 
the Lord’’—that is the Christian family and house of Narcissus. 
The use of the formula here is little more than indicative—as if 
St. Paul were saying: you know the Andronicus and Junia, you 
know the Narcissus I mean—the ones who are Christians. But it 
is not a merely formal indication, but also a denotation by quality 
or characteristic, and it thus amounts to a connotation. ‘That is to 
say, it defines as well as denotes. A Christian is one who is in Christ. 

It need hardly be said that the uses of the word éy in the New 
Testament are manifold, and even those in which a personal sub- 
ject is connected by the preposition to an object are various. Cer- 
tainly the work of classification done by the lexicographers cannot 
be repeated here. But a simple exemplary classification may not 
be out of place. (i) There is first of all the simple notion of lo- 
cation, as in Acts 2: 11, where the disciples are recorded as being 
“all with one accord in one place,” or as in Acts 5: 25, where a 
messenger announces to the magisterial authorities that “the men 
whom ye put in prison are standing in the temple and teaching.” 
The relationship connoted here is adventitious and transient: it 
can be terminated or altered at the will of the persons concerned 
by the simple process of moving elsewhere. (ii) Again there is ex- 
emplified the notion of situation, as in Philemon 13, where St. Paul 
mentions that he is “in the bonds” or fetters which he has incurred 
as a result of his evangelical activity. The relationship connoted 
here is extrinsic, imposed upon the person concerned by factors 
outside his control and alterable, not indeed by his mere volition, 
but by a change in external circumstances. (iii) There is further 
the notion of condition, as in II Cor. 11: 27 where St. Paul de- 
clares among other things that he has frequently been “in hunger 
and thirst.” ‘The relationship connoted is intrinsic to the person 
concerned, and, while dependent upon external circumstances, is 
alterable only as a change in these external circumstances has a cor- 
relative change in the person himself. In the light of this brief 
analysis, it is worth-while asking whether the “in Christ” refers to 
a relationship like any one of these three, or whether it must be 
regarded as a relationship sui generis and quite dissimilar. As al- 
ready has been said, the judgment of Deissmann would be that the 
relationship has its closest analogy to the first usage where locality 
is primarily intended. May it not with even more justification be 
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regarded as having closest analogy with the third usage and connote 
primarily not an adventitious or external circumstance of the per- 
sons concerned, but an intrinsic circumstance properly called a con- 
dition? Then the characteristic by which these Christian people 
are designated will have to be understood not so much as a locality 
in which they may be found, not so much as a situation in which 
they are placed, but rather as a condition or status to which they 
have been admitted. ‘This interpretation seems to be strongly 
supported by the use of the formula in such a passage as Eph. 2: 
11 f., the thing that (mirabile dictu) makes these uncovenanted and 
estranged Gentiles acceptable is the fact that, though formerly quite 
alien, they are now within the fellowship of reconciliation because 
they are “in Christ Jesus.” 

Again the phrase is apparently used to designate or define con- 
duct. This looks as if it were a secondary and derivative use, de- 
pendent upon and determined by the use already mentioned: it is 
the conduct of those who have first been denoted as in Christ. Thus 
in Rom. 16: 12, the characteristic feature of Tryphena and Tryphosa 
is that they “labor in the Lord.” Once more the unusual character 
of the phrase has to be noted. We can indeed speak of working in 
the factory or in the gas-works or even perhaps in the university; 
but we should never speak of working in the shop-steward or in the 
boss or in the Vice-Chancellor. It is of particular interest to con- 
trast this use of the phrase with a more usual form of words that 
sometimes also occurs in St. Paul, the phrase “‘of Christ,’’ as in Col. 
4: 12 of Epaphras, who is called simply a “‘servant of Christ.” In 
the last resort, the intention of the phrase is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent; and yet the fact that different phrases are used implies some 
kind of distinction. While the simple “of Christ” implies a more 
or less external relationship or bond between master and servant, 
the more unusual “in Christ” must imply a more intrinsic relation- 
ship between the two. Again, St. Paul exhorts the Philippians to 
“stand fast in the Lord” (Phil. 4: 1). The phrase which would more 
naturally spring to mind is “for the Lord,” as in fact the hymn ex- 
presses it: ‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” ** No doubt again, the 
difference between the Pauline use of “in the Lord’ and the more 


19 It is recorded that the evangelist C. T. Studd, calling upon his audience at oo evan- 


gelistic meeting to do something to symbolize their adherence to Christ, proposed that they 
should obey the injunction of this hymn, but observed that they were already standing; and 
accordingly he bade them “Stand on your chairs for Jesus.” But, even when more was, as it 
were, demanded by him, it was still in the formula “for Jesus” that the demand was made. 
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usual “for the Lord” is not very great. But the fact that St. Paul 
prefers to use his own characteristic phrase indicates that he has in 
mind, not the external relationship which “for Jesus” suggests, but 
a more intimate connection, indicative less of an attitude than of a 
status. Hence the conduct of those that are “in Christ’’ is itself 
qualifiable by the same phrase. 

A third use of the phrase may properly be distinguished. ‘The 
formula “in Christ” is applicable to the relations of those that are 
“in Christ” with others. As determining relations with others, 
Rom. 16: 8 is an example: St. Paul sends greetings to “Amplias my 
beloved in the Lord.” Similarly in Rom. 16: 22 he salutes his cor- 
respondents as his dear friends, but adds: “in the Lord.”” And again 
in Philemon 23 Epaphras is denominated as his “fellow-prisoner’’; 
but the community referred to has its ground not in a mere similar- 
ity of situation or circumstance, but “in the Lord.” As we may put 
it, the relationship is based upon a concrete tertium quid in which 
the two parties participate, namely the common status which they 
enjoy and which is described as “in the Lord.” With this the close 
parallel of Col. 4: 7 may be compared: the fellowship of service in 
which St. Paul and Tychicus participate has its basis “in the Lord”; 
and this evidently adds something to that fellowship. 

The formula is applied also to the relationship existing between 
members of the Church. The Thessalonians are gathered together 
into a Church, but the Church into which they are thus gathered 
“is in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ” (I Thess. 1: 1). 
More expressly, in Gal. 3: 28 the unity which characterizes the 
Church is a unity in Christ Jesus: “Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
It is evident that the association to which reference is thus variously 
made could have been rendered differently. It could have been 
represented as a function of a personal liking or attraction, or of 
a common participation in a common misfortune. And the unity 
could have been rendered as that of a social entity. The work 
upon which St. Paul and other Christians are engaged could have 
been expressed as a joint loyalty exercised in a common cause. But 
St. Paul avoids all these associative relations, and deliberately refers 
the bond of unity concerned to something theologically more pro- 
found. The key to its proper understanding, he declares, is not 
to be found in any trivial associative bond, but rather in the “in 
Christ.” 
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This analysis of St. Paul’s language makes it clear that his use of 
the formula embraces virtually the whole range of the life of the 
Christian. What is connoted by the formula proves to be the de- 
termination of a man’s being a Christian at all, the determination 
of his individual conduct, and the determination of his relations 
with others. The simplicity of the analysis cannot conceal the ex- 
tensive range to which it is applied. ‘This variety has proved puz- 
zling to those who have taken the trouble to review it: the question 
whether there is any distinctive basic meaning to be assigned to the 
phrase has proved difficult to answer, and the replies given to it have 
varied. For example, it is characteristically mystical (Deissmann); 
it is “like a coin which has been thinned by handling” (Weiss); “it 
commends itself to the Apostle largely on account of its elasticity 

. the meaning is in most cases left more or less vague” (W. 
Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul [Edinburgh, 1917], 
p- 119). Such conclusions would be profoundly disappointing, and 
if they had to be accepted would amount almost to a counsel of 
despair. But do the facts force us to it? ‘That there is “elasticity” 
in the Pauline usage, or better said a manifold variety, is incon- 
testable. But that the idea is characterized by “‘vagueness’’ is not 
the only method of making sense of these facts. On the contrary, 
it may with equal right be suggested that it is not vagueness which 
enables the idea to appear in such a variety of uses and applications, 
but the basic importance which it possesses. On this reading of 
the facts, it would follow that it is wrong to regard the use of the 
formula when equivalent simply to “Christian” as being a debase- 
ment of its value. ‘The right interpretation would rather be that, 
concealed in the formula “in Christ” is the ultimate basis of being 
a Christian and of the life that emanates from this. 

If this interpretation is followed, it is immediately necessary to 
discard the idea that the mystic interpretation is normative. The 
reason for this is not that it is necessarily wrong in itself. The rea- 
son is rather that this interpretation focuses attention on the nature 
of the relation connoted by the phrase, without displaying sufficient 
interest in the basis upon which the relation, whatever nature it 
may have, alone rests. ‘To correct this, attention must be brought 
to bear upon what it is that, by the grace of God in Jesus Christ, has 
been done to make the relation a possible and real thing. If the 
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essential reference of the phrase is to this, then it is no wonder that 
it should occur with such frequency and be employed in such a be- 
wildering variety of applications. God has laid the foundation for 
a new humanity and a new life. It is to this mighty work that the 
phrase ‘‘in Christ’’ testifies. 

When it is so conceived, we can give an intelligible account of 
what is always a puzzling matter for Christian theology. How can 
we understand both that a man must make a personal response of 
his very own in order to be a Christian at all, and also that even 
in this, since “‘all is of grace,” it is God who takes the initiative. 
If the Christian life is understood with reference to the “in Christ,” 
at least the outlines of an answer appear, and we are not con- 
fronted with a bare paradox. The answer consists in the follow- 
ing affirmations. 

(i) Jesus Christ, the God-man, has himself made the fully appro- 
priate response to God. 

(ii) But Jesus Christ is the God-man, and makes this response not 
only on his own behalf but on ours. 

(iii) By his life and work, he has already objectively brought us 
where he is. 

(iv) The status men have before God is thereby radically charac- 
terized—God wills to see men in Christ. 

(v) There is therefore no question of our initiating de novo the 
response of faith, since this has already been done for us by Jesus 
Christ. 

(vi) The response Christ makes does not, however, exempt me 
from making my own response; it makes it possible for me to 
respond. 

(vii) My faith then is rather the consequence of my being in 
Christ than the ground of it—and this seems to be congruous, and 
in the last resort alone congruous, with the Gospel of the New 
Testament. 








THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Huca T. Kerr 


THE MUSEUM 


Having just returned from nearly eight months in Europe, trav- 
elling and studying under a Guggenheim grant, some impressions 
and reactions may be permissible in this section. Since my project 
had to do with “symbolism and religious ideas,”’ I write not about 
political or ecclesiastical conditions as such but about certain (to 
the tourist) very obvious social and cultural patterns which (to the 
theologian) also have religious application. 

Everywhere the traveller goes in Europe there isa museum. Some 
sophisticated tourists, with Fielding’s Guide to Europe under their 
arm, may deliberately pass up the museums in search for the best 
place to eat and the best spot toshop. But if you would see anything 
at all of old Europe’s treasures preserved from past days of glory, you 
must enter the museums. ‘There are hundreds to choose from, for 
every city has one or two and often several. And in addition to mu- 
seums of all kinds there are castles, palaces, villas, manor houses, for- 
mer residences, and summer pavilions of kings, princes, dukes, popes, 
archbishops. ‘There in brocaded splendor and glittering array the 
guided tour gapes and gawks at the furniture and bric-a-brac of an 
aristocracy that is no more. 

Instructive as the museums and palaces may be, there is about 
most of them, especially in the gloomy grey light of winter, a haunt- 
ing, nostalgic quality. For the museum is a repository for ancient 
riches. Some of these are still highly prized, but many more are 
only curiosities. Customs and tastes in art and architecture, in what 
we call today “gracious living,” change swiftly. Perhaps this is the 
reason so many tourists hire an official guide to take them through 
the corridors of the past. A recent cartoon picturing two tourists 
outside the Louvre carried the dialogue: ‘““What guide did you have?” 
“We went through without a guide!”” “But how did you know what 
to admire?” 
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This line of reflection, for whatever reason, often led me to think 
of the Church. Perhaps it was the disillusioning experience of walk- 
ing through St. Peter’s in Rome and the various Vatican adjuncts 
such as the Sistine Chapel. Here one inevitably wonders about the 
relation between Church and culture. The interaction between 
medieval Christianity and Renaissance magnificence is everywhere 
exhibited. Yet the relation of essential Christian faith, of the teach- 
ing and the person of the Galilean, of the virtues of humility and 
meekness to the opulent extravagance of an institutionalized Church 
of princes, secular and sacred—this is also very obvious and very 
disturbing. 

When in my naiveté I asked what the schedule of services was in 
St. Peter’s, thinking it would do a Protestant good to worship at the 
citadel of Roman Catholicism, I was told by the Chief of the Guides 
in Rome—“St. Peter’s is no longer a church; it is a public museum.” 

Is this capable of further, more general extension? Has the 
Church become a museum? That is a loaded question, but one 
of the sad and pathetic things about many of the great cathedrals 
and famous churches of Europe is that, for the most part, the only 
people who are inside are tourists. Notre Dame in Paris on Christ- 
mas Day was deserted, and there was no evidence of Christmas any- 
where in the Cathedral. ‘The Reformed theologian in me is tempted 
to say that all this is true of Romanism but that Protestantism, on 
the contrary, is alert and alive. I wish it were so. Has the Church 
become a museum, a repository of interesting relics from the past, 
a maze of aisles through which tourists wander and wonder? Lest 
I be charged with faithless cynicism, let me say I am not ready to 
answer that question in the affirmative. To say “yes” to that is 
to say “‘no” to the Gospel. But the question is there, and it can- 
not be evaded with pious phrases or proper theological propositions. 
To the Reformed among us comes again the unceasing summons to 
be reformed and to be reforming. 


BREAD AND WINE 


Every visitor to the Continent, especially France and Italy, soon 
discovers that eating and drinking are highly ritualistic, even sacra- 
mental. No self-respecting Latin European would dream of gulp- 
ing the breakfast coffee as he dashed for the office, snatching a sand- 
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wich at a drugstore for lunch, sitting down for dinner at 6 p.m. to 
a single main dish—even if it happened to be steak and french fries. 
The whole social—and perhaps religious—tradition is against such 
a vulgar attitude toward food and drink. At least the Frenchman 
or the Italian would think it vulgar to treat food as no more than fuel. 

For one thing, food and drink have been hard to come by in Eu- 
rope for centuries, and in many places and in many families they 
are far from plentiful even today. Bread is still bread, “the staff 
of life” and an inevitable and necessary feature of every meal. It 
is often home baked, comes in endlessly variegated sizes and shapes, 
invariably encased in a crunchy crust, and eaten as often plain as 
with butter. ‘To eat one’s soup or spaghetti or fish or veal without 
gnawing constantly on a chunk of bread would be for the Conti- 
nental intolerable. Even the Continental breakfast, which seems 
so skimpy to Americans and Britishers, is a well-rehearsed rite of 
rolls, croissants, brioches, butter and jam, as elaborate in its own 
way as griddle cakes and sausage. 

The ritualistic attitude toward the drinking of wine is well-known 
by all travellers, especially Americans, who laugh and joke about it 
and generously indulge themselves. But wine is not merely an al- 
coholic drink, it is (like bread) hand-made, so to speak. It does not 
come from the corner “package store’”’; it comes from the little, local 
vineyards and is the careful and loving distillation of sun and rain, 
of hills and valleys, of spring and summer breezes, of the sky which 
fertilizes and the earth which receives the impregnated seed. ‘To 
be sure, water (or at least so they say) can now be safely drunk in 
any large European city or town. But water, which has its own 
unique symbolism, is not the same as blood-red wine which reminds 
the Continental of the elemental, coursing, slightly intoxicating 
processes of nature. As we should know from Pentecost, the effect 
of drinking too much new wine is apparently somewhat similar to 
being filled with the Holy Spirit. 

But apart from such an ambiguous parallel, does all this have re- 
ligious significance? It is no accident, I think, that the Eucharist, 
the sacrament of bread and wine, should have been interpreted so 
naturalistically or realistically in Latin-European Catholicism. ‘The 
dogma of transubstantiation, regardless of Aristotelian metaphysics, 
is easily acceptable to the Frenchman or the Italian whose every 
meal, every day, is a sort of ritualistic miracle of bread and wine, 
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taken quietly, in leisure, in pleasant surroundings among family and 
friends. 

Contrariwise, go to Protestant Germany, the Netherlands, or to 
Great Britain and you immediately pass over into very different eat- 
ing and drinking habits. Not only is the food different, generally 
heavier, but the mystique surrounding even the humblest restaurant 
in France or Italy is lacking. Not that food and drink are lacking; 
far from it. But the northern Protestant eats his ragout, sauerkraut, 
roast beef, boiled potatoes, and drinks his lukewarm beer with a gusto 
that would horrify a Frenchman or an Italian. 

Is it more than coincidence, then, that the Protestant North in 
Europe, especially the conservative Calvinistic tradition, has not 
only had an uneasy conscience about food and drink but also about 
the sacraments of Christian faith? But such a question makes it 
look too simple. It is not really a matter of Catholic versus Prot- 
estant or of wine versus water. It is the old problem of nature and 
grace, of sacred and secular, and that issue—irrespective of how we 
eat or drink—requires fresh consideration in our day. 


THE HIGH PLACES 


Anyone driving a small foreign car over the well travelled high- 
ways of Europe soon learns that the roads in the southern part of 
the Continent are mostly up and down and around. ‘Trains go 
through tunnels and planes fly over the highest Alps, but down- 
shifting the gears in a Volkswagen, whether to go up or to brake on 
a downgrade, is a tedious and sometimes painful introduction to 
the countryside. From Lyons in mid-France south into Provence, 
the storied and high-story towns of Nimes, Orange, Avignon, and 
especially Les Baux begin to try the driver's skill while he does his 
best to enjoy the view. Along the French Riviera just behind 
the glittering beaches, hill towns like Grasse (perfume) and Vence 
(Matisse) stand back from the sea in security and loftiness. Monte 
Carlo is an escalator of villas and shops from sea to sky. ‘The tiny 
principality of Monaco boasts three “Corniche” roads: Grande, 
Moyenne, and Inferieure (but one is tempted to say that as roads 
they are all “‘inferior’’). Switzerland's landscape is of course topsy- 
turvy and so are the roads. And except for the flat plain from Milan 
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to Venice, Italy too is mostly vertical. ‘The spectacular and dizzy 
Amalfi drive from Naples to Sorrento and around (and it is really 
around) to Positano, Ravello, and on to Salerno is a tingling ex. 
perience, especially for the driver. In Sicily, if possible, the hills 
are higher and the roads are steeper. The Greeks, whose temples 
in wonderful preservation still adorn the island, built with a view 
for a view. The Greek theatres at Taormina and Syracuse, the 
stately ridge of structures at Agrigento, the jumbled heap of col- 
umns at Selinunte, and the magnificent aloofness of the temple at 
Segesta are silent but articulate witnesses to man’s age-old longing 
to go up to the high places, to look out on his surroundings from a 
lofty perch, and there to build a temple, a tabernacle, a fortress, or, 
in more modern times, a hotel or a restaurant. 

The Bible speaks often of hills and mountains and high places. 
The Psalmist looks to the hills for divine help, and Jerusalem is a 
city “whither the tribes go up.” Bultmann would suggest we de- 
mythologize Isaiah’s spatial vision of the Lord who was “high and 
lifted up,” but we may reflect briefly on the obvious implications 
of these and other high places. 

For one thing, a high place promises an extension of vision. To 
go up is to be able to see further and better than down below. The 
exalted panorama is bigger, better, brighter. Another feature of 
the original high places was their security from outside threats. The 
hill towns of Assisi and Siena, for example, were virtually impreg- 
nable. Even today it is some trick to circumnavigate the hairpin 
curves up and over the mountain passes, and in Switzerland even 
with the best mechanized equipment many roads are tightly closed 
during the winter months. 

Still another aspect of the high places is the sense of exhilaration 
and ecstasy which increases the higher you go up and the more the 
oxygen in the air decreases. Regardless of age or physical condition, 
climbing a steep hill makes the heart beat a little faster and the lungs 
breathe a little deeper, and perhaps the brain may swim a little freer. 
Mountain climbers have always known about this, and Captain 
Cousteau tells us that there is a corresponding giddiness and intoxi- 
cation for those who swim too deep or too long with aqua lung 
under the sea. 

The higher up the more numinous is the experience, the nearer 
one is to the boundless sky above and to the heavens where Deity 
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dwells. So Moses on Mount Sinai and Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. And whatever it was that infuriated the Old Testament 
prophets about the pagan high places, against which they thundered, 
Christian Churches over the centuries have often been built upon 
the hills. ‘The Conquistadores in Mexico erected their Churches on 
top of Aztec pyramids; Europe is dotted with chapels on hill tops (a 
striking recent example is Le Corbusier’s Notre Dame at Ronchamp); 
the great high-reaching Gothic cathedrals like Strasbourg, Cologne, 
and Salisbury carry the worshipper’s eye and soul up and up and up. 

What means it then that today the fascination of the old high 
places seems to have diminished? Once inaccessible and difficult 
to assault, the old securities and ivory tower euphoria have van- 
ished. ‘There is a curse on “modern Gothic,” and “contemporary’”’ 
church buildings like our ranch houses and suburban factories hug 
the ground, are low lying, and tend to move out rather than up. 
Or is it possible that a whole new experience of the high places is 
opening up before us in the as yet highly ambiguous but greatly 
exciting possibilities of space travel? 


THE RED TAPE WORM 


The formalities of travel in Europe so far as customs and creden- 
tials are involved have in recent years been cut considerably. Cross- 
ing and recrossing seventeen borders, we were never once asked to 
open our baggage for custom inspection. With stateside license 
plates on the car, the only document ever inspected was the “green 
card” representing liability insurance coverage. The police were 
everywhere courteous and patient and helpful, though sometimes 
at the point of exasperation. The Paris gendarme knew where our 
asked-for destination was, but because of the maze of one-way streets 
he couldn’t direct us to it; he suggested we park the car and walk. 
His Rome counterpart, finding us faced in the opposite direction 
for the Trevi Fountain solved the tangled problem by stopping all 
traffic and personally leading us in a forbidden U-turn. 

But red tape still exists in quantity in Europe, and pity the poor 
traveller who unwittingly finds himself ensnared in its toils. Some- 
times a simple trip to the postoffice can become the day’s ordeal. 
Except in Britain where everyone patiently and quietly queues up 
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in line awaiting his proper turn, the Continentals push and shove 
in fierce individualistic competition, just as they drive, by the way. 
There are also hierarchies within hierarchies which most tourists 
do not know, and priorities are administered accordingly. Try 
something just out of the ordinary, such as an air-mail registered 
package to Hawaii, and the whole officialdom of the postoffice will 
gather around for the discussion. 

The mysterious chain-of-command in the red tape bureaus is a 
constant source of amusement and despair at times. Go to a bank, 
cash a traveller’s cheque, ask for fifty 100 lire pieces (for those never- 
ending tips), and then stand back and watch the staff pass the memo 
back and forth. One man signs it, anther checks it, another exam- 
ines your passport, and still another takes down all your vital sta- 
tistics including your wife’s birthdate, and finally the proper official 
doles out the money with a flourish. Watching the changing of the 
Guard at Buckingham Palace is a simple and conventional pastime, 
no entrance fees, no protocol, no special instructions (now that the 
Guards have retreated within the iron gates). But someone high in 
the palace police must have issued the regulation that the crowds 
stand back five feet from the iron railing. Perhaps the purpose was 
to give everyone a better chance to see. But the minor officials fur- 
ther down the line, faithfully and mechanically following orders, 
kept badgering the crowds all through the ceremony, trying to main- 
tain an imaginary line exactly five feet from the fence. 

One more example. Coming home after a long time abroad is a 
wonderfully heart-warming thrill. But getting off a ship in New 
York and out of the pier is still an agonizingly protracted and largely 
needless confusion of customs inspection (perfunctory), porters (not 
necessary to tip them, so it says, but just try to get away without it), 
and checkers of all kinds. We hadn’t been on an Atlantic liner for 
twenty-five years, but we couldn’t see that much improvement or 
speed-up in this worrisome business had been effected in the mean- 
time. It’s still a headache. 

Why do I recount these more or less trivial trials? Because red 
tape, officialdom, chain-of-command, documents, credentials, and 
memo passing are all so much a part of our contemporary culture. 
In the area of travel they may even be decreasing and more and more 
streamlined; but in other areas of life bureaucracy is multiplying 
at an alarming rate of speed. Certainly this is true in American 
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education as every teacher and administrator knows all too pain- 
fully. And it has become an encroaching menace in the Churches 
as every pastor unwittingly turned operator knows all too well. 

The minister’s study in many instances has long since become the 
administrator’s office. The ecumenical movement for all its tre- 
mendous contributions still seems to many an association not of 
Christians but of Churchmen. Denominational literature and pro- 
grams descend on the pastor’s desk with unrelenting regularity. 
Never has there been so much Biblical and theological discussion 
about the Church as the fellowship of faith, and never has the Church 
seemed so institutionalized, stratified, organized, impersonal. 

The solution obviously is not to cut all red tape here or every- 
where. The special problem of our time, and one to which our 
best prophetic minds ought to speak, is how we are to live with this 
bureaucratic tendency in a constructive and wholesome way, bend- 
ing it to serve us lest we become its obsequious slaves. 


LET THERE BE DARKNESS 


Electricity is no doubt more plentiful and cheaper in America 
than in Europe. But is that the only reason why shops and offices 
are so dark and lightless, windows so shuttered and _ barricaded, 
homes so walled off and secured against the outside world, museums 
and showplaces so dingy, dark, and dim? I am told that fluorescent 
lighting uses more electricity when it is switched on and off than 
when it is left burning. But in Europe, where there is lots of this 
kind of fixture, the lights are invariably out—until you enter the 
store as a prospective customer. I have watched cobblers mending 
shoes and women making embroidery as they huddled inside the 
dark recesses of their shops. Clerks in offices pore over their figures 
without lamps or lights. Paintings on art museum walls are some- 
times so poorly illuminated, they can be studied better in prints. 
Even the Museum of Modern Art in Paris with acres of window 
space was so cold and grey, and the windows so streaked with grime 
and dirt, that it was no pleasure to visit. Almost never, in the south 
of Europe at least, do you see a private home set in an expanse of 
lawn. Homes are walled off and shut up; windows sometimes have 
several layers of blinds inside and out; gates are usually closed and 
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often locked; it is common to read a sign to the effect—“Beware of 
the dog!”’ 

This living in the dark was something I never could get used to 
and, coming from America where we have so much light, picture 
windows, front lawns and backyard barbecues, this contrast was 
striking and unsettling. There are simple economic and socio- 
cultural reasons for this no doubt. But what bothers me is whether 
the Europeans live in the dark because they are afraid of the light; 
or is it because they know that life is not all light and therefore they 
have learned to be at home with the darkness. And for Americans, 
are we all sunshine and neon lighting and glass windows and walls 
because we understand the light; or is it because we are really afraid 
of the darkness and have never learned to make our peace with it? 

It would be too didactic to pursue the darkness and light contrast 
farther, in the Bible for example or as representing the conscious 
and the unconscious, but here as in so many instances the age-old 
symbols have a way of reappearing and. provoking reflection in not 
only one dimension but in overlapping planes of life and experience. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE END—OR THE BEGINNING? 


Realistic observers are warning us about the “‘recessional of Chris- 
tendom.” This is nothing new. Prophetic voices and pens of the 
nineteenth century predicted the slow denaturing of western society 
of the Christian ethos and ethic. The reports of the assemblies of 
the World Council of Churches include references to “the post 
Christian” era and challenge the Churches to take account of the 
new situation and adjust their task to it. Lesslie Newbigin, Ed- 
mund Perry, Hendrik Kraemer, Martin Marty, and a number of 
keen observers within the Church are cautioning the Churches not 
to be too optimistic about the signs of a renascence of Christianity 
in the West. Much of the so-called revival, they maintain, is only 
a “hallowing of things as they are,” and not the promise of a radi- 
cally new beginning of the power of the Christian Gospel. 

Stanley Rowland thinks that the anxiety produced by the disinte- 
gration of world order and the confusion of values has caused many 
people to return to the Church in search for something permanent 
and stabilizing. However, a reliable observer like Will Herberg 
believes that Christianity, particularly Protestantism, in the United 
States has become largely a folk religion, more an accepted social 
practice than a committed community. Marty criticizes the “new 
shape of American religion” for deficiency in depth. It is a devo- 
tion to “the God of religion in general.” Such a religion hopes for 
a synthesis with other religious faiths by sloughing off particular 
doctrines and practices in favor of a religion of the prevailing culture. 

After reviewing the ambitious series on modern history recently 
published by the University of Michigan, Marty comes to the con- 
clusion that these thousands of pages furnish ‘‘massive evidence for 
the displacement of the Christian and the replacement of Christen- 
dom.”” While “the Christian possibility exists; it is the Christian 
ethos and dominion in society that have become negligible in large 
areas of the world.” 
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So, what is happening in the United States, even under the banner 
of a successful churchianity, is also happening in other parts of the 
world. The grand imperium of Christendom, which began in the 
fourth century and reached its height in the fifteenth has been in 
decline for several centuries. (It is a question as to whether it was 
ever as dominant as some scholars would have us believe!) Its unity 
is now evidently broken; its influence is slightly felt. ‘To be sure, 
there are impressive ecclesiastical institutions operating in the West, 
and some of them in Europe are still protected and supported finan- 
cially by national states. (Even in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, Communist regimes give financial support to the Churches!) 
But churchmen in these people’s—or state—Churches are ready to 
admit that only a remnant takes the Church seriously and that the 
Christian ethos and ethic have little influence upon public life. The 
old Church structures live, and in some instances they are increasing 
in number and splendor, but the Christianity of the Churches finds 
itself increasingly in a minority position. 

Abroad, the Christian missionary enterprise is facing some difficult 
problems. ‘The Church in China is now on its own feet, its “rice 
Christians” are eliminated, and its life and work sharply limited and 
defined by the political regime. “The Archbishop of York, Dr. Ram- 
sey, after a trip through Africa recently, reported that all Africa may 
be lost to Christianity because to so many Africans it is only a white 
man’s creed. Nationalism, anti-colonialism and white supremacy 
are so closely associated with Christianity that people in the rising 
nations find it hard to distinguish them. Nationalism tends to in- 
digenize and secularize the Church; sectarianism tends to divide 
and disintegrate the Church. During these days when young na- 
tions are finding their independence and revolting against their 
national parents, we may expect many rather disturbing develop- 
ments. However, it must be said that in many of the younger 
Churches, the Church is fairly well rooted and its leadership sufh- 
ciently developed to prevent the dissolution or disintegration of the 
Christian faith. 

Nor has the hard core of Communism abandoned its war against 
religion. Its inability to root religion out of the Russian people has 
been an enigma. Sporadic efforts are put forth to intensify the anti- 
religious campaign in satellite states. 

However, we must keep in mind the warning issued by Dr. Josef 
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Hromadka, namely, that atheism is a world phenomenon; it must 
not be fully equated with Communism. Atheism is the product of 
science and technology, and it is to be found in both East and West. 
An effective Christian witness must puncture Communist and secu- 
lar concepts that Christians are either reactionaries or obscurantists. 

The issue is joined, too, in the world context, since Christianity is 
now faced with resurgent religions that are taking on an apologetic 
and missionary character. However, the major problem is the same 
abroad as it is at home: What is the relation of the Gospel to the 
world and its nationalisms, religions, and cultures? ‘The Laymen’s 
Inquiry of 1932 is taking on new significance since it called into 
question Christianity’s claim to “singular knowledge and relation- 
ship to God.” ‘There are voices now saying that “if Christianity is 
to function significantly in the coming one-world community, it must 
de-emphasize its claim to uniqueness in favor of a rival universalism.” 

Before the Christian Church can deal with its relation to the old 
culture to which it has been related, or become a force in affecting 
the shape of cultures-to-be, it will first of all have to determine what 
Christianity is! It may be that a winter season is upon the whole 
Christian movement. “The great century” of harvest is past; now 
we are entering a period when the sap of the tree may withdraw for 
a season, the trunk and limbs stand bare against an unfriendly sky 
to await the Spring which will come as the Sun of Righteousness rises. 


ON FINDING A NATIONAL PURPOSE 


The people of the United States have suffered a severe shock with 
the collapse of the summit and disarmament conferences and the 
cancellation of President Eisenhower's visits to Russia and Japan. 
Angry and annoying denunciations of America continue to issue 
from Russia, China, and Cuba. The U2 incident has set off a 
number of reactions which have resulted in a negative mood; how- 
ever, they have forced Americans to a sober reflection upon national 
and foreign policies. And to aggravate the situation, the United 
States is on the eve of a vigorous election campaign to select a presi- 
dential leader. 

Little wonder, then, that serious thought is being given to Amer- 
ica’s national purpose. A wave of critical self-examination is in 
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progress involving some of the best minds in the country. Life 
magazine has published a series of articles on “National Purpose.” 
Evidences of softness, indecisiveness, decadence, moral laxity, and 
even delinquency in American life are freely admitted. A friendly 
critic has found among many Americans an uncritical readiness to 
settle for peaceful coexistence. He finds it distressing that there is 
prevalent so much of the spirit of self-congratulation and self-satis- 
faction. Many are living in protective shells of sentimental com- 
placency, unwilling to be disturbed by any painful and disturbing 
thought about the situation. On the other hand, there are a great 
many thoughtful people who doubt the capacity of the nation to 
flourish or even to survive. Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University, 
writing in Life, puts it this way, “The sharpest doubt of all is com- 
pounded of two related suspicions: that we have lost the sense of 
mission of our early years, and yet that we need this sense more des- 
perately than ever today. We need it because we stand at one of 
the rare points in history when a nation must choose consciously 
between greatness and mediocrity.” 

Rossiter realizes that a sense of mission is usually found in young 
nations in the making. America had it in its youth but has lost it 
in its rise to glory. He asks, “Can a nation that has fulfilled the 
mission of its youth expect to find a second mission in its later years? 
And can a nation that has known the material success of ours shake 
itself loose from the clutch of self-indulgence?”’ 

It is only in the vision and choice of greatness that this national 
purpose may be renewed. ‘This means, says Rossiter, to choose ef- 
fort that transcends the ordinary lives of men, commits them to the 
pusuit of a common purpose, persuades them to sacrifice private 
interests, sends them forth on a search for leaders who call forth 
strengths rather than pander to weaknesses. 

It is largely in strong, wise, and dedicated leadership that such a 
national purpose is revived. And this leadership must be inspired 
by the Judeao-Christian vision of a God who is at work among all 
peoples, giving to nations their particular vocations in the accom- 
plishing of his will for all mankind. Only in such a context will 
man find his proper orientation in the world, take his citizenship 
seriously, overcome the frustrations and pains of historical defeats 
and tragedies, see his life and work involved in the ultimate meaning 
of history. Only in such a view of the servanthood of the nation 
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under God will the United States be spared the despair which seems 
to overwhelm so many earnest people and shatter the dangerous de- 
lusion which seems to attract so many timid people. Only in the 
light of God’s continuous action in history, in judgment and mercy, 
as he works toward the final fulfillment of all history, can a national 
purpose be formulated. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Much has been done since World War II, particularly in Europe, 
to relate the Christian faith to the various professions. Perhaps the 
best progress has been made to date in the medical field. Doctors 
deal with persons at critical times in their lives when illness, whether 
physical or mental, superficial or serious, causes persons to reach a 
point where they must consult a physician. Next to the pastor, 
perhaps the doctor enters more intimately into the confidence of 
people than any other professional. 

One of the outstanding personalities in the medical field who has 
done much to relate the Bible to medicine is Dr. Paul ‘Tournier of 
Switzerland. He is a physician who has been a practicing psychi- 
atrist in Geneva since 1928. He has been active in the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches. While he is the author 
of some half-dozen volumes, only two of his works have been thus 
far translated into English: The Meaning of Persons and A Doctor's 
Case Book in the Light of the Bible (Harpers, New York). A num- 
ber of his fellow-professionals have dealt with religion and medicine, 
but none has treated the Bible and medicine with the freshness, the 
wisdom, and the grace which mark his work. 

Dr. Tournier reflects deeply upon the problem of becoming a real 
person in The Meaning of Persons. ‘Taking his start from a Biblical- 
realistic view of man and nature and God’s way of meeting with and 
encountering persons in the history which the Bible records, he shows 
that no one becomes a real person except through a living dialogue 
between God and man and between man and man. The great ob- 
jective of the doctor is to understand the patient as person. ‘Two 
methods are available: one is objective and scientific, the other is 
subjective and intuitive. They cannot be equated, but they do 
cross. It is not easy to synthesize the method of intellectual infor- 
mation with that of spiritual communion. One of the dangers of 
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our age is to put a premium on science and technology and lose the 
sense of the person. ‘The patient, therefore, needs to be recognized, 
understood, and treated as a person. Dr. Tournier exercises his 
practice in the spirit of a religious ministry. Indeed, his consulta. 
tions are conducted in the spirit bordering on that of a religious 
confessional. 

He is at his best in A Doctor’s Case Book in the Light of the Bible. 
Drawing upon the Biblical perspective regarding nature, things, sex, 
dreams, magic, disease, sin and death, he relates these not in a lit- 
eralistic but a dynamic sense to his treatment of persons who come 
to him with their illnesses. Here is penetrating insight, mellow 
wisdom, and common-sense exegesis brought to bear upon persons 
in a fascinating way. ‘This case book exudes a vital enthusiasm from 
a man who has found deep satisfaction in his medical ministry for 
people. Here both ministers and laymen will find matters relating 
to the spiritual meaning of illness, the relation of psychoanalysis to 
the Bible, the inner aspect of death, the relation of doctor to patient, 
the relation of sin to disease, the meaning of sex, and many other 
problems dealt with in a simple and yet a profound way. The doc- 
tor will find in these pages a new perspective in his daily round. 
The minister will discover a wealth of inspiration and help both for 
his counseling and for his understanding and teaching of the Bible. 
Above all, the minister will be inspired to relate his high office and 
vocation to the Bible by the example of this medical minister to per- 
sons. The Bible will come alive for the reader as the record of 
persons who found God at work in the world and in people, seeking 
to fulfill his purpose. ‘The minister—whether clerical or lay—has the 
high privilege of simply helping persons become whole by choosing 
to work with God in a simple trust. 

Dr. Tournier’s case book indicates several important ways by 
which the Church may fulfill its witness more effectively in this post- 
Christian age. Every aspect of life must be seen as related to God. 
Illness, whatever its kind, is suffered by persons who are deeply af- 
fected by it. Such persons need the ministry to their spirits as well 
as their bodies. The Word of God is rich and varied, and can be 
related to persons by a doctor—or others who deal with persons— 
provided he has learned the remarkable relevance of the Bible to 
human needs. The Church should not only learn from doctors how 
to deal with persons, but enlist its doctors—and others—in developing 
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qa total ministry to the whole man in the common life. ‘The doctor 
“must learn to handle his Bible as he handles the pharmacopeia.” 
One of the challenging and humbling lessons this doctor has to teach 
ministers of the Church is the necessity of simply listening to persons 
and of silently giving them the assurance that they are loved and ac- 
cepted. ‘This cannot be done by ministers or Churches that treat 
persons as things who must be told what to think and to do. The 
healing grace of God simply cannot be manipulated by clever men. 
What this medical doctor has to say is closely related to the renewal 
of the Church. 


THE PERSON IN A MASS TECHNOLOGICAL CULTURE 


Two products of technology are profoundly affecting individuals 
today: mass communications and the machine. George Gerbner, 
associate professor at the Institute of Communications Research of 
the University of Illinois, writes in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture that ‘‘mass culture today has absorbed and utilized previously 
existing forms and functions of high and folk and class cultures, 


developed new forms of its own, and transformed the whole into 
an historically new phenomenon.” ‘This transformation is now 
taken for granted and is largely due to the fact that people in the 
nation devote so much time to the consumption of mass-produced 
communications. TV now takes one-fifth of the average person’s 
waking time. ‘The persistent image-presentations he receives of the 
human condition and potential from mass-communications is the 
heart of mass culture. And those values and meanings have a di- 
rect bearing on the making of the American mind and on popular 
government. If it is true that the songs or ballads of a nation are 
more influential in the life of people than its laws, then the power- 
ful and pervasive influence of mass communications is ‘‘a revolution 
in the making of all the ballads.’ 

The whole situation has changed since the founding fathers placed 
so much emphasis upon the individual's life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. However, the individual of that day had some per- 
sonal ‘‘moorings” that gave him integrity. Today with less than 
two-tenths of one per cent of all American corporations employing 
half the people who produce the nation’s wealth, and with an even 
smaller per cent producing the bulk of mass cultural output, the 
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question regarding the implications of such mass-produced culture 
for individual self-awareness is crucial. 

There is no denying the fact that mass communications have given 
a new relevance to history and the social situation. They have pro. 
duced a certain kind of popular response to current events. Old 
dimensions of time and space are put into new contexts. A new 
mental contemporaneity has been effected. However, this effect has 
been attacked by scholars who believe that contemporaneity has been 
purchased at the price of depth. Serious events of the day, presented 
via mass communication, have had to conform to the pattern of enter- 
tainment. ‘This has produced the consumer mentality. And it has 
so distorted the cultural situation as to isolate the person from society 
and rob him of creative participation in it. By putting mass con- 
sumption into the center, with its entertainment appeal, the indi- 
vidual is not related to the real world of persons and issues as a re- 
sponsible person. The range of experience is widened, but the co- 
hesive and meaningful sense of self is deficient. 

Epecially caught in this situation are young people, who offer a 
market of billions a year in spending power. They number 16 
millions between fourteen and nineteen years of age. In five years 
they will total 24 millions, representing 14 billions in spending 
power. What sort of a cultural image will be presented to them and 
what will it do to the self image of youth? Student surveys show 
that their goals are largely in terms of self satisfaction and only 
slightly in terms of other-concern. ‘The student is increasingly with- 
drawing from the social context into what Allport calls “privatism.” 

If this diagnosis is correct, the Church faces a real challenge. How 
shall individuals become real persons in a technological society and 
mass culture? While the individual in such a culture is more easily 
entertained and even better informed about the world in which he 
lives, he is also more “‘privatized.” He is “‘overprivileged as a con- 
sumer and undernourished as a citizen.” He gets private gratifica- 
tion in its cheapest form; he “participates” (sic?) at a distance in 
political and social issues in the irresponsible safety of his home; he 
may “‘tell the world off” without bearing the consequences of such 
action; but as an individual he hungers for a sense of meaningful 
personality. 

Of course, this is all aggravated in an age of men-like machines and 
particularly machine-like men. This depersonalizing process cou- 
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pled with “privatism” is doing something to persons! Even the 
Churches perhaps unconsciously tend to organize individuals and 
use them for institutional ends. And Christianity is interpreted in 
terms of systems of thought and codes of behavior. How shall this 
reduction of man the person, this deflation of his real human es- 
sence be attacked? Who will defend man against the mass-man, the 
machine-man, and the mass-culture man? 

The Church in many quarters is coming to sense that she must 
defend man against his destroyers. The Christian faith is centered 
not in a book or an institution or a theology, but in a Person. The 
person is of infinite value, for God created him in his own image for 
person-to-person communion with himself and knows each individ- 
ual by name. ‘The way to become a real person is through a dialogic 
encounter with and response to Jesus Christ, in the person-to-person 
relationship of the koinonia, or common fellowship of the Church. 
Baptism recognizes the acceptance by God of the becoming person; 
nurture is the personal process of growing in fellowship with God- 
in-Christ and with others; confirmation is the point where personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ reaches a dramatic climax in adolescence; 
marriage is an entrance into the deepest and best personality produc- 
ing fellowship with someone from the opposite sex; family living 
provides children and parents with that association in which person- 
ality is best nurtured. ‘The Church specializes in the highest of arts: 
that of defending persons, interpreting their nature and destiny, nur- 
turing them in their vocations, building them up in the community 
of Christ, and providing them the best—the only—resources by which 
the chief end of man may be attained. 

But before the Church can fulfill her vocation, she will need to 
understand herself more clearly, interpret the times more penetrat- 
ingly, and thus fulfill her function more expertly and responsibly. 


EVANGELISM AND THE ATTACK UPON 
THE CHURCHES 


At a recent meeting of the Department of Evangelism, G. Paul 
Musselman, newly-elected Executive Director of the Department, 
presented a strong and penetrating statement on evangelism relative 
to the recent attack upon the National Council of Churches. The 
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statement was approved by the Department and committed to the 
Policy Committee of the National Council “for whatever action the 
Department could achieve.” 

Mr. Musselman called attention to the clear record of the Na. 
tional Council’s opposition to Communism. He added that one of 
Communism’s primary objectives in taking over a nation is to dis- 
credit that nation’s Church leadership. It attacks the loyalty of 
prophetic churchmen, and particularly when they are united. In 
the United States, many of the people who discredit the Church’s 
unity in prophetic action are people ‘““who would appease those who 
are trying to keep the Church from fulfilling its prophetic mission 
to speak in the name of God. ‘The Communists cannot allow the 
Churches to speak to all of life. Where they do get control and 
where the Church is allowed to operate, its ministry is limited to the 
so-called ‘spiritual.’ Anything having to do with a person’s involve- 
ment in the organized life of our modern culture is declared out of 
bounds. Using this sort of reasoning, the good Samaritan could 
have been criticized.” 

So, what about the evangelist? The evangelist must insist that 
the role of the Church in modern America is much more than being 
“a chapel to a garrison state” or a “slightly spiritualized slice of con- 
temporary culture.” ‘““The Church, we keep saying, is not an added 
activity but it is the fighting faith of Christianity at work. The evan- 
gelist is not calling people to follow a Christ crippled by the limited 
concerns of Christians, nor is he asking people to become members 
of a Church whose strongest article of belief is the avoidance of con- 
troversial issues.” 

Mr. Musselman points out that slavery and darkness result when 
the Church lives either for its institutional self-maintenance or is sat- 
isfied to be shut out of any of the policy-making processes of culture. 
The evangelist must not avoid the Communist in his evangelizing 
efforts. He must be a team-man not united with fellow-Christians 
on “the lowest common denominator” of doctrine, but upon “mu- 
tual commitment in Christ for the adventurous task of bringing to 
the world His Gospel of redemption.” “If we as evangelists allow 
our evangelism to be a sectarian scramble for numbers, we will prob- 
ably in the long run be discrediting the adventure of mission.” 

He pleads for a rethought of ideological evangelism, by which the 
Christian as a member of the Body of Christ, under the guidance of 
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the Holy Spirit, is committed to bring about God’s kind of a world. 
Such full commitment is an enlistment in “a massive battle which is 
not a part-time activity.”” Evangelists must help to save the Church 
from the futility of trying to get rid of antichrist by proclamation 
and denunciation. As evangelists, “we are not embarking upon an 
anti‘Communist crusade, but we are trying to remind people that 
Communism can only exist by feeding on the scraps of the unfinished 
business of Christianity.” 

“As Christian evangelists we will neither appease Communism nor 
compromise with it, but are out to convert Communists. . . . Great 
days are ahead for evangelism . . . we are not too sure about some 
of the implications of that which we feel called upon to do. But 
we are called upon to propose to an ideologically confused America 
that the future is not in being just anti-Communist but in being 
obedient, prophetic Christians.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RippteE oF Roman Catuoticism, by Jaroslav Pelikan. 272 pp. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1959. $4.00. 


Not in many years has a book appeared on the subject of Roman 
Catholicism which is so significant and worthy of study as this volume. 
Here is a scholarly and objective treatment of a difficult and delicate 
topic. It is the work of a man who studied for a period of time ina 
Roman Catholic institution. The Riddle of Roman Catholicism com. 
bines in rare and balanced measure both criticism and appreciation. 

In the course of the three Sections into which the book is divided- 
“The Evolution of Roman Catholicism,” ““The Genius of Roman Cathol- 
icism,” and ‘A Theological Approach to Roman Catholicism’’—the author 
provides ample material to justify his use of the term “Riddle” in the 
title. For the Roman Catholic Church he finds is in every respect a deep 
enigma, a profound mystery. 


I 


Professor Pelikan draws attention to several contemporary develop- 
ments in Roman Catholicism which are highly significant. ‘Throughout 
the Roman Catholic world today fresh attention for example is being 
devoted to the study of the Bible. For the first time in history the 
Scriptures are being translated into several vernacular tongues from the 
original Hebrew and Greek with the official blessing and backing of 
the Church. The laity moreover are encouraged to read the Scriptures. 
Two special achievements should be referred to in addition to what is 
said by Dr. Pelikan. Some most admirable work in the field of Bible 
translation has recently been done by Roman Catholic scholars. In 1944 
there was published in Madrid a complete and extraordinarily fine Span- 
ish translation of the Old and New Testament by two Roman Catholic 
scholars, Nacar and Colunga. In 1958 a French translation of the New 
Testament was published in Paris. It was the work of the group of 
Roman Catholic scholars who form “L’Ecole Biblique” of Jerusalem. It 
is a striking fact, perchance one phase of the “riddle,” that not yet has a 
Roman Catholic translation of the Scriptures from Hebrew and Greek 
been published in the English language. The outstanding translation 
by Father Knox, which was first published in one volume and with due 
ecclesiastical authority, in 1955, was “a translation from the Latin Vul- 
gate in the light of the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 

386 
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No less interesting and significant is the spirit of self-examination which 
has recently manifested itself in Roman Catholic circles. Professor Peli- 
kan senses a “restlessness” in certain quarters. ‘The question of the ade- 
quacy of the Thomistic theology is being raised. Concern is being ex- 
pressed regarding the Church’s relationship to contemporary culture and 
to the form in which it communicates its faith. It might be added that, 
especially in France and in the United States, Roman Catholic thinkers 
have become increasingly critical of, and concerned regarding, the par- 
ticular character of Hispanic Catholicism as found in Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America. Protestant Churches have very much to learn from 
the new heart searching that is going on in the Roman Communion. 

Another development worthy of note is the encouragement being given 
to Roman Catholic clergymen of recognized stature to participate in the 
discussion of important issues along with Protestants, Greek Catholics, 
Jews, and others. This trend, together with the awakened interest in 
the ecumenical movement which has become manifest in Roman circles, 
tends to break down the Church’s traditional aloofness from everything 
and everyone claiming to be Christian outside the Roman tradition. 
Very significant in this regard, the present reviewer would suggest, is 
the rediscovery and use of the term “ecumenical,” in high Roman Catho- 
lic circles. ‘There is also observable an increasing tendency to drop the 


term “Roman” and to monopolize the term “Catholic” in all references 
to the Church. Whatever may be thought of this trend, it is most im- 
portant that intelligent and friendly dialogue between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants continue. For in human relations, and very especially 
in relations between Christians, there can be no substitute for face to 
face encounter. No question should ever be regarded as too difficult 
or delicate to form the subject of conversation. 


II 


The central problem of Roman Catholicism became clearer, just as its 
“riddle” became more complex and enigmatic, in the period following, 
what our author justly designates, the “tragic’’ Council of Trent. The 
reflections which follow are a personal contribution of the reviewer to 
the discussion of the “riddle.” They are based upon the potent influ- 
ence of the Hispanic spirit upon the Mother Church. 

The Council of Trent, which was dominated by the followers of that 
extraordinary Spaniard, Ignatius de Loyola, went far beyond the clas- 
sical Catholic tradition by making the Roman and the institutional in 
that tradition the supreme object of loyalty. From now onwards the 
Organizational Church, the Church as an institution, was to be the Church 


of Christ and his representative upon earth. 
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The subjective and the mystical, however Christo-centric, came under 
suspicion. 

In the great Cathedral of Cordoba in Southern Spain there is a strik. 
ingly significant painting, full of theological meaning. The crucified 
Christ and the cross upon which he hangs both bend in obeisance before 
a dark robed representative of the Church. What idea did the artist 
mean to convey? The Redeemer of mankind, having completed his 
work, bowed himself out of history, and retired to the celestial places, 
The Church took over in Christ’s name. It assumed his authority. The 
words of the Grand Inquistor, “we will finish thy work in thy name,” 
are a true interpretation of the contractual authority claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The institutional Church became the center of glorification. Obe- 
dience to Christ became obedience to the Church. The logic of a tre. 
mendous claim moved inexorably forward on the road of history. The 
authority of Scripture and Tradition moved progressively into a second- 
ary role. In the course of time the human head of the Church was pro- 
claimed to be infallible; the Virgin Mother of Jesus Christ was proclaimed 
to have been sinless from the hour of her birth. Our Lady was subse. 
quently acclaimed as having been translated bodily into Paradise, there 
to assume divinely delegated prerogatives. It will not be long undoubt- 
edly before she, the Church’s supreme creation, is declared to be co- 
redemptrix with the God-man, the one and only Lord and Saviour, to 
whom she gave birth. 

While he continues to be the heart of the Christian faith, Jesus Christ 
as a free, potent, contemporary reality does not for Roman Catholicism 
exercise effective unmediated Lordship, whether over the Church or 
the world or the individual human spirit. Between the Risen Christ 
and the human situation, whether it be the problems of the soul or the 
welfare of the nations, stand the Church and Our Lady. Within history 
it is they who are in effective control. 


III 


In the judgment of this reviewer, here is the essential “riddle” of 
Roman Catholicism. “Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour,” as 
he was designated in the ancient fish symbol (ichthus) of the early Chris- 
tian Church, is both adored and ignored. His Real Presence is mediated 
eucharistically in the Roman Mass but under severe ecclesiastical control. 
Christ’s human concern is suggested aesthetically by the symbol of the 
“sacred heart,” a creation of the seventeenth century. He will return to 
earth judicially at the last day. But in the meantime the Redeemer of 
mankind has no direct unmediated relationship to men and history. 
“The Crown Rights of Jesus Christ,” that dynamic spiritual battle cry 
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which inspired Protestant Christians and Churches in crucial moments 
of history, has ceased to have meaning. 

What can only be described as a supreme aberration from Biblical and 
classical Christianity has resulted in two post-Tridentine manifestations. 
First, that glorious Christ-centered evangelical mysticism which marked 
the lives of so many of the medieval saints, Francis of Assisi, Theresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross, became condemned, was discouraged, and is 
no more. The great tradition of direct, uninhibited communion with 
the Risen Christ, which goes back to St. Paul, disappeared progressively 
inthe Roman communion. It was replaced by a devotional life that in 
a mediated way became centered in the Eucharist, or that found its su- 
preme popular expression in an unmediated devotion to Mary. In the 
meantime, that profoundly evangelical Christo-centric mysticism, which 
marked pre-Tridentine Catholicism passed into and enriched the devo- 
tional life of Protestant Christianity. 

Second, visions of the Virgin began to replace visions of Christ, who 
became increasingly remote and unrelated to the events of history. The 
Virgin of Guadalupe appeared as an ethnic reality; the Virgin of Lourdes 
as a therapeutic reality; the Virgin of Fatima as a cosmic, history mak- 
ing reality. 

Once again the Hispanic Catholic tradition, which has been under 
criticism in certain Roman Catholic circles in France and the United 
States, has provided the needed symbol for the new Mario-centric devel- 
opment of Roman Catholic theology and devotion in our time. For the 
Virgin of Fatima, in accordance wth the symbolism which adorns her 
shrine on a Portuguese plateau, has been crowned by the Holy Trinity. 
Our Lady has been constituted The Executive Director of Deity in every- 
thing that relates to humanity. She controls all life and history. More- 
over, according to a distinguished Roman Catholic thinker, writing in a 
book which appeared a few years ago under the title Mary and Modern 
Man, it is the humanity of Mary and not the humanity of Christ that 
must be taken as the inspiration and pattern of true human selfhood. 

In the new Mariology the “riddle” of Roman Catholicism reaches its 
highest degree of complexity. It is the potent growth of the Fatima cult, 
together with the progressive deposition of Jesus Christ from direct rela- 
tionship to human life, that constitutes the supreme spiritual issue be- 
tween Roman and non-Roman Christianity today. 

By knowledge and by temperament, the distinguished author of The 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism is unusually fitted to lead the way in shed- 
ding light upon the particular phases of the “riddle” which, to the re- 
viewer of his outstanding book, appear to have basic relevance. 

Joun A. MacKay 


Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by George A. F. Knight. 
383 pp. Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1959. $5.00. 


Since the Old Testament belongs to the canon of Scripture accepted 
by the Church, it may be taken for granted that any theology of the Old 
Testament has connections with Christianity. The inclusion of the ad. 
jective Christian in the title, however, may at first suggest that the author 
begins with a prejudice in Old Testament studies, but apparently he does 
not read New Testament ideas into the theology of the Old Testament 
any more than do other writers on the subject. The book consists of four 
parts with these titles: “God” (9 chapters), “God and Creation” (3 chap- 
ters), ““God and Israel” (3 chapters), and “The Zeal of the Lord” (11 
chapters), followed by an appendix on Israel and the Church. The work 
concludes with the following indexes: Subjects (4 pp.), Biblical References 
(13 pp.), Hebrew Words (314 pp.), and Greek Words (14 p.). These in- 
dexes make the volume a very valuable book of reference. 

Professor Knight maintains that the Old Testament is revelation in the 
same sense as is the New Testament, that it brings to man the revelation 
of God’s mighty acts and purposes, and that it portrays the same living 
God as is found in the New Testament, and in this manner he rightly as- 
sumes a continuity of revelation. He points out that the Old Testament 
gives no description of God and that it is not possible to produce a system 
from our knowledge of Israel’s encounter with Yahweh. If this experi- 
ence were tabulated and systematized, its reality would become cold and 
dead. The writer recognizes a prophetic view of Israel’s history as Heils- 
geschichte, or salvation-history; in this he sees God’s purposes working for 
the redemption of the whole world. The author holds with many others 
that pure individualism is a modern phenomenon; yet we must not lose 
sight of the individual in the Old Testament, as is so well exemplified in 
the commandments: “Thou shalt.” “In the use of the pronouns he well 
observes, however, that Israel may be addressed both in the singular and 
in the plural in the same sentence. 
~ In general the book forms interesting reading, but one discerns a too 
frequent tendency to allegorize. One furthermore meets strange things 
in this work, of which a few examples may be cited. Page 24 concludes 
with the statement: “Not only does man possess a human body; man, cre- 
ated in the image of God, is to be understood as having the form of a 
union of male and female.” It is difficult to see why (p. 179) Gen. 2: 24 
and Hos. 2: 16 are placed together, especially since the latter clearly has 
a reference to the wilderness journey. In speaking of rahamim (com- 
passion) the author says that its emphasis is on the conception of God's 
“mother love,” but such a conclusion is unfounded. It does not make 
allowance for semantic development, nor does it note that the word may 
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also be applied to men (e.g., Amos 1: 11; Prov. 12: 10; I Kings 8: 50). 
In case of the dry bones in Ezekiel Ch. 37, the comparison with the crea- 
tion of man’s body seems far-fetched. It appears that Knight makes too 
much of Chaos. Except in a figurative sense, it may be hard to see (p. 
\11) the connection of Chaos ruling in Egypt. The author considers 
(p. 113) the crossing of the Red Sea and the discomfiture of Pharaoh as 
“nothing less than the revelation of God’s primal victory over the chaotic 
Ocean which he had already won ‘in the beginning.’”” In Amos 7: 4 we 
are dealing with a drought in a prophetic vision, and t*hém is used in 
aliteral sense. 

Obviously this work has a sentimental emphasis in its depicting of the 
relation of the Chosen People to God. In the case of the covenant too 
much stress is laid upon the idea of the marriage bond, a figure vividly 
employed by Hosea. In Hos. 11: 9 “the Holy One in the midst of thee” 
isinterpreted (p. 181) as meaning “one flesh with thee!” In this instance 


sheer emotion is read into the words and leads to the unfortunate state- 
ment (p. 208) that Israel “was in some sense one flesh with the living 
God.” Even though Hosea and others have used the figure of matri- 
mony, it does not follow that the concept of marriage is the foundation 
of the covenant. It appears that the author has not been interested in 
the development of the covenant as is seen in connection with the verbs 


that govern brit; thus J says: karat (cut) b*rit; D, stwwah (command); 
P, ndtan (give, set, place) and héqim (establish). Eventually, however, 
the covenant was embodied in the Servant of Yahweh (Is. 42: 6; 49: 8). 
God did not have to make a covenant with Israel, but out of love he 
chose Israel as his people through whom he made known his will to the 
rest of the world. Even though the covenant contains the idea of mu- 
tality, God always remains on the higher level. The idea of a marriage 
isa later intrusion and does not represent the original sense of brit. 
Knight recognizes that the Sinai covenant is central to the thought of 
the entire Old Testament, but he also indicates that it is not the founda- 
tion upon which all Old Testament theology is built. Rather it was 
the means whereby God bound Israel to himself that it might become 
his instrument in the redemption of the world. 

This book will be interesting for the pastor who wishes to preach from 
the Old Testament, but it must be read with discrimination. He will 
iso have to study Old Testament history and see Israel in its Oriental 
panorama in order to understand the setting in which revelation took 
place. Knight has presented in rather original form one approach to 
the subject, but much more work will have to be done before we have 
in English a definitive theology of the Old Testament. 


. Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MARK; AN INTRODUCTION AND Cow. 
MENTARY, by C. E. B. Cranfield. 480 pp. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. $7.50. 


Any one who in his study of the Greek New Testament has used vol. 
umes of the older “The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges” will welcome this compact, highly usable volume in the suc. 
cessor series named the “Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary,” 
Both author and publisher are to be applauded: the author (who is Lec. 
turer in Theology in the University of Durham) for giving us a pene. 
trating and pertinent “middle sized” companion to the text of Mark, 
the publisher for turning out a well-made and easily read volume that 
carries great promise for commentaries to come. 

The treatment here follows familiar plans and positions. It is espe. 
cially designed for readers who come to Mark because they are them- 
selves in the position of interpreters. Matters of authorship, date, lit- 
erary relations and so on are described briefly in an introduction that 
summarizes conclusions rather than details evidences. In the space of 
a page are listed places in the main text where major theological topics 
are discussed. A section on the “Textual Criticism of the Gospels” 
contributed by J. N. Sanders, though brief, provides minimal background 
for occasional comments in the main section on text critical matters. 

The pages of the commentary, wherever I turned, are a delight to read. 
The contents of Mark are carefully outlined and special features of the 
various larger units of Gospel material are noted separately. Cranfield 
takes special interest in the related problems of what the Gospel materials 
show about the historical life of Jesus and what conclusions may be in- 
ferred from them about conditions in the Christian Church in the first 
century. Of these two interests the second is kept subordinate to the 
first, which in turn is kept subordinate to theological concerns. Through- 
out the exposition Cranfield is both the historical scholar who sees in his 
materials evidences of mystery surrounding Jesus as a person and the 
theological commentator who interprets the testimonies as pointing to 
“veiled revelation.” In language the modern Church can understand 
and with an awareness of our needs today Cranfield elucidates the acts of 
God in Jesus, according to Mark and the faith of the early Church. 

The author is at home in contemporary New Testament studies, in- 
cluding the Aramaic background of the Gospels, and the work of im- 
portant commentators of other days. He has not weighted his text, how- 
ever, with citations of other men’s views except to deal with occasional 
exegetical issues. Quite successfully, for me at least, he chooses between 
unelaborated statements of his own judgments and listings of alternative 
interpretations among which he indicates his own preferences. Either 
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approach to the Gospel text is helpful to the inquirer as long as the 
mentor is informed in his subject. Cranfield is. In a brief review it 
is unnecessary to cite differences of opinion. Let it simply be said that 
whoever ponders Mark with Cranfield as guide will be the richer for it. 

Certain features of the book must be mentioned that, though intrin- 
sically justifiable, will limit its use. Some knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, for example, even though this need not be extensive, is essential. 
Cranfield assumes the Greek Testament will lie open beside his pages 
and his comments are on the Greek text. The occasional notes on 
grammatical points seem to be helpful in contributing to the elucida- 
tion of Mark’s meaning and are not otherwise obtrusive. Hebrew and 
Aramaic words are transliterated, and knowledge of the Semitic languages 
is not needed. 

A limitation of another sort arises out of the frequent shortening of 
comments through references to discussions found elsewhere. This prac- 
tice of referral, made doubly desirable in the effort to achieve compact- 
ness, is a potential source of trouble for the serious reader who, for one 
reason or another, is without access to the books or articles being used. 

In the United States, for example, many seminary students and Prot- 
estant pastors (who can handle a little Greek) do not use theological works 
in languages other than English, a fact that at this time places the riches 
of the largely untranslated Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment beyond reach. ‘This deficiency in language may be deplored at 
length, but it will remain during the present generation at least. 

Many possible users of this book and others of the same series will not 
own more than a small number of the books or journals listed on six 
tightly printed pages as having been cited more than once. The list is 
a worthy one and gratefully to be received, but the plea should be urged 
that forthcoming volumes in the series be guarded against the tendency 
to leave important discussions unfinished because ample treatment exists 
elsewhere. In the present commentary, for example, the discussion of 
Satan and demons is significant but incomplete. The important further 
references are to an article by W. Manson in a British scholarly journal, 
to Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik, and to an article in the Theologisches 
Woérterbuch. (There is also a reference to the English translation of the 
Dogmatik in connection with Jesus’ temptation.) 

My remarks are not meant to minimize the value of the references, 
which enrich the book, but to urge that compactness of comment may 
become uninformative and reduce the practical usefulness of a valued 
series. It may be added as a footnote that the list of works cited more 
than once is almost entirely limited to writings of European scholars. 
The few works from the United States are cited according to British edi- 
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tions when such are available. This thoughtfulness no doubt is an aid 
to readers in the British Isles; unfortunately it tends to obscure the avail- 
ability of the original editions in the United States. 

ELtwyn E. TILDEN, Jr. 
Lafayette College 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SACRAMENTS, by Robert S. Paul. 396 pp. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1960. $6.50. 


In his Preface Professor Paul makes the interesting suggestion that dur- 
ing the past hundred years the Atonement has received special attention 
from British theologians as compared with other particular emphases of 
Continental and American scholars. Indeed he surmises that within the 
whole field of ecumenical theology the distinctive contribution of British 
theology has centered in the Atonement and its relationship to Church 
and Sacraments. And it is part of the purpose of his book to make this 
contribution better known and to underline its importance for those who 
are engaged in ecumenical discussions. 

Yet apart from two chapters where the historical enquiry focusses 
sharply upon British writers, this book reveals a refreshingly wide sweep 
of thought not only in its geographical outreach but also in its sympa- 
thetic handling of the Catholic-Protestant tension. Dr. Paul served for 
a while as Associate Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey and 
had the advantage of discussing many aspects of his theology with students 
of the Graduate School. The result is a finely balanced book with a di- 
rect bearing on the worship and witness of the Church today. 

The volume is divided into three main parts. The first covers the 
period from the Apostolic Fathers, on through the scholastic and Refor- 
mation writers, to the eighteenth century. The second begins with the 
evangelical revival and brings the history of thought on the Atonement 
down to our own day. The third leads on from an atonement-centered 
theology to its dramatic expression in and through the Gospel sacraments: 
two comprehensive chapters on baptism and the Lord’s Supper bring the 
book to its conclusion. The author gives maximum assistance to the 
reader by his careful planning and lucid style of writing, the publisher 
by the unusually fine quality of print and lay-out. 

I have little criticism to offer of a study with whose main positions I 
find myself in such warm agreement. I know of no better survey of the 
historic theories of the Atonement for the general reader. Dr. Paul has 
a firm grasp of the distinctive contribution made by each writer he con- 
siders and adds to our interest by showing how often this contribution 
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was related to the social conditions of his own time. A history of atone- 
ment-theology can be dull and confusing if it enters too much into detail. 
This book, it seems to me, gives just enough historical background and 
then picks out the important points in successive treatises and thereby 
holds the interest of the reader from beginning to end. 

My only serious question concerns the third part. Does this really 
come as a natural sequence to the historical survey of the first two parts? 
It is a stimulating discussion of the sacraments and goes a long way to- 
wards establishing the dependence of sacramental theory and practice 
upon atonement-theology. But I believe that some background of earlier 
thought on the sacraments, comparable in some measure to the historical 
survey of the doctrine of the Atonement, would have helped to show this 
dependence or inter-relationship even more clearly. If at some time Dr. 
Paul could indicate the links between the sacramental theology and the 
general social patterns of particular periods of history he would be ren- 
dering the Church a most valuable service. For the present we are in- 
debted to him for a study which not only illuminates the mind but also 
summons the heart to adoration and praise. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
Liverpool, England 


Tue LirurcicAL RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH, edited by Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr. 160 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1960. $3.25. 


This volume represents a series of addresses given at a Liturgical Con- 
ference held in Grace Episcopal Church, Madison, Wisconsin, as part of 
its centennial celebration in 1958. With one exception, each of the six 
chapters is by an Episcopal clergyman. 

The first essay by Canon Theodore O. Wedel of Washington Cathedral 
provides a competent brief introduction to the theology of the liturgical 
revival, especially as it has been set forth by such Benedictine scholars as 
Odo Casel and Virgil Michel. As Canon Wedel intimates, their sugges- 
tion that the real presence is to be thought of in terms of a miracle of 
time rather than space is likely to be found more congenial by Prot- 
estants than by Roman Catholics. Bishop Aulen’s recent book on the 
Eucharistic sacrifice indicates that that has indeed begun to be the case. 

Dr. Shepherd, who also acts as editor of the volume, writes the second 
essay which is a history of the liturgical revival. Obviously this is an 
impossible assignment for a thirty page essay. But there is a good intro- 
duction to the history of the liturgical movement in modern Roman 
Catholicism, a movement with which many Protestants need a fuller ac- 
quaintance. That fuller acquaintance can be provided by a full-length 
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book such as Koenker’s Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church. But Dr. Shepherd’s essay is a good introduction. It also 
contains a brief survey of recent liturgical stirrings among Protestant 
Churches, including the Anglican communion. 

The only non-Anglican contributor, Dr. Arthur Piepkorn of Con. 
cordia Seminary, is the author of the third essay, a history of the Prot. 
estant worship revival. Again within the limits of space, it is well 
done, although, as one would expect, the most detailed account is of the 
Lutheran movements. One has the feeling that while Dr. Piepkorn’s 
knowledge here is very extensive indeed, he is on unfamiliar ground 
when he comes to deal with other Protestant communions. Here his 
treatment is rather fragmentary. The conference would doubtless have 
had better information if it had invited a wider respresentation to ad- 
dress it. 

Two essays follow, the first by Bishop Lichtenberger, the Presiding 
Bishop, and the second by Dr. John Patterson of the Kent School. Bishop 
Lichtenberger explores the necessary connection between liturgy and 
mission, a topic which is of increasing interest in contemporary liturgics. 
Dr. Patterson attempts to draw out some of the practical implications of 
the liturgy for parochial life. This last essay will not be of as much in- 
terest to non-Anglicans as the others, not because it lacks merit, but be- 
cause it speaks largely to the Anglican parochial situation. The closing 
essay is an Ascensiontide sermon which was preached at the conference 
by the Rev. Willian Nes of Seabury-Western Seminary. 

Those who are anxious to learn more of the modern liturgical move- 
ment or (better still) those who still cherish the mistaken notion that it 
is a pother about millinery or decoration will find this a useful intro- 
ductory volume. The Associated Parishes, Inc., sponsors of the book, 
are to be commended for attempting, even in a small way, this synoptic 
view of one of the important movements of our time. But we still need 
a symposium in which a broad selection of differing American com- 
munions could present their own liturgical insights and aspirations. It 
would indicate, I am sure, one of the most hopeful frontiers in the ecu- 
menical situation. Will some publisher please take notice? 

Howarp G. HAGEMAN 
Newark, New Jersey 


BIBLICAL FAITH AND SociAL Eruics, by E. Clinton Gardner. 386 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. $4.75. 


This book by an Associate Professor of Christian Social Ethics at Emory 
University is an evidence of the continuing vitality of Christian ethics in 
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America. It contains a clear discussion of some of the major issues with 
which Protestant thinkers have been recently concerned and a useful 
synthesis of some of the major contributions which have been made dur- 
ing the last generation. As the title indicates, the emphasis is upon the 
Biblical faith and the perspective it provides for social ethics, and it is at 
these two points that the book makes its distinctive contribution. Since 
the treatment of different interpretations of Christian ethics by later 
thinkers of the Church is very limited, the main issues between Catholics 
and Protestants, Augustinians and Thomists, Protestant Reformers and 
Sectarians receive little attention. Also, problems of personal ethics are 
not dealt with, except in the chapter on sex and marriage. 

The most obvious value of the book is the extensive and intelligent use 
of the Bible by the author. There are chapters on the Old Testament 
background, Jesus’ teaching, and Paul’s ethics which bring together much 
Biblical material and indicate its relevance for Christian social ethics. 
Unfortunately, the chapter on Jesus is confined to his teaching on the 
Kingdom of God and his relation to it. As a result, Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning law, love, and other specifically ethical issues is never systemati- 
cally and adequately discussed. For example, the author does not wrestle 
with the “hard sayings” about non-resistance and love of enemies, and, 
since he does,have a chapter on war and peace, the issues between the 
“main line” of the Reformation and the “‘peace churches” are not faced. 
However, this defect is compensated for by the many illuminating refer- 
ences to the Bible in the later chapters on social problems. 

The main theme of the book is that Christian morality should be inter- 
preted as the Christian’s response to God’s activity, his “responsive love to 
God.” Acknowledging his deep debt to his former teacher, Professor H. 
Richard Niebuhr, at this as at other points, he makes an interesting analy- 
sis of the Christian conception of God’s activity as Creator, Judge, and 
Redeemer, and argues that the Christian life should consist in a response 
to His three-fold activity in every historical situation. He also points out 
that the three modes of God’s activity are interdependent and that the 
neglect of any one of them in dealing with a social problem is fatal. 
Thus, to emphasize God’s activity as Redeemer in love and mercy with- 
out stressing also His activity as Creator may foster an ascetic conception 
of salvation; to do so without stressing His activity as Judge, a soft and 
sentimental one. This strong insistence upon the theocentric concep- 
tion of Christian morality is probably the most valuable as well as the 
most distinctive thing in the book. One inference drawn from it, how- 
ever, seems dubious. The author argues that, since Christian morality 
is based upon response to God, it is wrong to speak of it as an ethic of 
aspiration after the good or as an ethic of duty. He seems to acknowledge 
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that both good or value and duty play an important role in Christian 
morality, because he refers to Jesus’ admonition to seek the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and his commandment of love (pp. 98, 99). 
“But for Jesus,” he says, ‘value and duty are grounded in God and His 
will. . . . It is God, therefore, rather than duty or the good for man 
which is the focal point of Jesus’ ethic” (p. 99). The first of these two 
statements is undoubtedly true and important; but the inference which 
is drawn from it in the second, while not false, is misleading. Response 
to God can become a merely formal principle without content if it is sepa- 
rated from its expression in duties which fulfill the needs of one’s neigh- 
bors and thereby help them to realize good in their lives. 

Professor Gardner’s position on a number of contemporary issues in 
Christian Ethics seem to me to be sound. (1) He rejects Nygren’s sepa- 
ration of “agape” from “eros” and “‘philia,” arguing that there is a place 
for “eros” and ‘‘philia’” in the Christian life and that they can be trans- 
formed by “agape.” (2) In his general theological position, especially 
on the doctrine of man, he accepts a mediating position between Liberal- 
ism and Neo-orthodoxy. While he rejects the optimism of Liberalism, 
he is also well aware of the danger of pessimism and paralysis of moral 
effort in recent Neo-orthodoxy. As a result, he stresses the fact that 
Christian love is a possibility and that the doctrine of sin should be 
understood in the light of the doctrine of redemption. (3) He rejects 
both legalism and the antinomianism which sees no place for moral laws 
and principles in the Christian life. Moral laws such as the Ten Com- 
mandments, he says, “offer indispensable guidance for conduct,” although 
they must be modified when they are used in the service of love. He 
also accepts the necessity of moral insights and principles derived from 
philosophical ethics, provided they are transformed by being related to 
God. In consequence, he criticizes the contemporary “contextual” or 
“situational” ethics of Rasmussen, Gustafson, and others who minimize 
the importance of moral principles, pointing out the dangers of indi- 
vidualism, relativism, and lack of guidance for particular situations in- 
volved in their position (pp. 191-193). 

The concluding section of the book offers a competent analysis of some 
important social problems: sex and marriage, love and justice, the eco- 
nomic order, the political order, and race relations. In these chapters, 
the author refers frequently to recent work done by sociologists and psy- 
chologists which throws light upon such problems as the causes of race 
discrimination and prejudice. He also points up the responsibility of 
the churches for social action, especially in the economic order, political 
life, and race relations. 

All in all, this book is a good introduction to Christian social ethics. 
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It shows that it is possible to combine a clear understanding of the theo- 
logical foundations of Christian ethics with a serious concern for its 
practical implications for society. 


GerorGE F. THOMAS 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE OTHER S1x Days; THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF WORK AND PROPERTY, 
by Joseph C. McLelland. 121 pp. Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 
1959. $1.50. 


The purpose of this book is indicated by its having been sponsored by 
the E. W. McNeill Foundation, whose object is to promote lay centers 
and provide study materials for them. ‘The non-theologian therefore is 
the intended reader. However, ordained and formally educated min- 
isters will also find this book informative and provocative. The author 
is well qualified to write this book, because he is Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion and Christian Ethics in Presbyterian College, Toronto, with 
experience as a laborer in a steel mill in Hamilton, Ontario. The 
language is non-technical and engaging, but theological content is not 
sacrificed. 

The book deals with Christian vocation as it relates to the economic 
order. Christian vocation is properly understood to be commitment 
of life in all of its social relationships to the enduring purpose of God. 
However, the significance of such commitment is developed only in re- 
lation to work and property and not in other areas, such as family, citi- 
renship, science, and art. Perhaps there is wisdom in devoting exclusive 
attention to the economic order in a brief treatise, since this is the area 
which has claimed so much autonomy and freedom from Christian con- 
tol. The danger in this kind of treatment is that it may be made to 
appear that God’s dominion extends only to Church and work relations 
and not to family, political, educational, and recreational relations. 

Chapters 1 and 2 deal with work and property in the Old and New 
Testaments. Work is seen to be an order of God from creation, and the 
economic community is understood to be under the dominion of God. 
However, there is too great reliance upon Alan Richardson’s The Biblical 
Doctrine of Work. Richardson mistakenly contends that Christian work 
does not include the job by which one lives, but only the work of articu- 
lating what God did in Jesus Christ. Such a position distorts the sig- 
nificance of redemption as the transformation of the whole of man’s life 
in all of its social relations. McLelland should have made use of 
Walther Bienert’s Die Arbeit nach der Lehre der Bibel, which is the 
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most comprehensive study of work in the Bible, and of the articles on 
ergon and kaleo in Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are historical, dealing in turn with work and property 
in the early and medieval Church and in the Reformation. Again, Mc. 
Lelland failed to use two of the best secondary sources, which are Karl 
Holl’s “Die Geschichte des Wortes Beruf” (Vol. III, Gesammelte Auf. 
saetze, trans. by Heber Peacock in Review and Expositor, IV, 126-154), 
and Robert L. Calhoun’s God and the Common Life. However, it is at 
this point that McLelland gets Christian vocation into proper focus, and 
overcomes the limitation imposed by Richardson. He rejects Luther's 
dichotomy between secular and sacred and follows Calvin’s recognition 
that divine sovereignty necessitates a unified ethic of submission of all of 
life to God’s dominion. Hereafter this emphasis is preserved in the book, 
and it enables McLelland to get both the laissez faire and Marxist inter- 
pretations of work and property into proper focus, which he does in 
Chapter 5. 

Chapter 6 is a fine presentation of the nature of Christian responsibility 
in the economic order. Following Kraemer’s Theology of the Laity, em- 
phasis is placed upon the service or ministry of every Christian. This 
could have been strengthened with attention to T. W. Manson’s thesis, 
developed in The Church’s Ministry, that in the New Testament the 
ordained ministry was not sharply distinguished from the ministry of 
the people. McLelland expresses keen insights in relation to the actual 
conditions in the work community in which Christian responsibility must 
be expressed. It is at this point that we are so severely challenged in 
expressing Christian responsibility in the economic order. We find it 
so much easier to formulate a doctrine of Christian vocation than to live 
it out in contemporary industrial society. 

Guy H. RANson 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Po.Litics AND EVANGELISM, by Philippe Maury, translated by Marguerite 
Wieser. 120 pp. Garden City, New York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1959. $2.95. 


Those disciples of Karl Barth who found in Barth’s letter to the East 
German pastor additional justification for political quietism may experi- 
ence some uneasiness in reading a book which reveals and admits indebt- 
edness to Barth’s theology, but which also declares that “political neutral- 
ity in a communist country means endorsing the communist regime, not 
with the lips but with the heart.”” Philippe Maury, General Secretary of 
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the World Student Christian Federation, is no political abstainer, and 
in this small but provocative volume he calls for the Church to recover 
and exercise a political ministry. 

The book’s central concern, however, is not politics but evangelism— 
despite its political urgency and the author’s experience as French resist- 
ance fighter and cabinet minister. It is a book about the mission of the 
Church, which Maury views as indifferent to evangelism, isolated, and 
in captivity. Recovery of witness necessarily implies political action, for 
at present man’s major problems and temptations are political. Political 
involvement is also a necessary means to the loving service to which the 
Church is called. But the motivation, authority, guidance and limits for 
the Church’s political action must be derived from the revealed source of 
the Church’s life. 

Maury rejects both pietism and “political and cultural catholicism” 
as Christian political dispositions. Pietism, sacrificing effectiveness for 
purity, abstains from political involvement and thereby approves—by im- 
plication—the political status quo. Political and cultural catholicism 
falsely assumes the possibility of transition from Kingdom of God to 
earthly kingdom, loses inevitably the identity of the Church through 
cultural accommodation, and eliminates the disjunction between God 
and the world thus making genuine dialogue impossible. “Christianiza- 
tion of society”—apparently an aspect or another name for the catholic 
approach—similarly is rejected, and with it the prospect for Christian 
political parties, Christian value structures and social philosophies, and 
Christian civilization. The recommended alternative is one in which 
the Church separates itself from every human institution but sends the 
faithful into political combat or codperation with non-believers, in- 
structed in the faith and in political understanding, supported or limited 
by the consensus of the Church, taking the full risks of effective action, 
holding ultimate loyalty to God alone, and acting from the motivation, 
guidance and limitations of the divine rule manifest in the obedient life 
of Jesus Christ. 

At least two major problems need further theoretical formulation—or 
alteration. First, it is clear that revelation is to be the primary deter- 
minant of Christian political decision: “‘the sole content of our ethic is 
Jesus Christ.” What is not clear is how the obedient and faithful de- 
cision acquires its final form. Maury allots a large role in ethical decision 
to situational analysis, and he states that in some cases our actions depend 
upon what we learn from scientists and political analysts. Such decisions 
obviously contain more than “Jesus Christ alone,” particularly in view of 
the role of value judgments in “secular” political analysis. Maury at- 
tempts to provide more precise guidance from revelation by adopting and 
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extending Barth’s idea of the civil order as an analogy of the Kingdom of 
God, but in so doing he ignores Brunner’s observation that such analogi- 
cal derivation can produce highly ambiguous results. 

Second, “Christianization of society” certainly offers the perils which 
Maury sees, but radical disjunction between Church and culture pre. 
cludes much of the effectiveness which he desires. Social justice requires 
stable political institutions based on public consent to their moral—not 
merely their pragmatic and utilitarian—value. Maury’s view calls simul- 
taneously for sectarian separation and for attention to man in society, for 
a just society, and for unwillingness to be too definite and final in saying 
what is just. It is not clear that he can have it both ways. 

Limitations notwithstanding, this book is a mature and welcome con- 
tribution to the growing body of literature which seeks a healthier and 
more integral relationship between Christianity and politics. 


‘THEODORE R. WEBER 
Candler School of Theology 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


How To SERVE Gop IN A Marxist LANp, by Karl Barth and Johannes 
Hamel. 126 pp. New York, Association Press, 1959. $2.50. 


This book is a document unique of its kind. Here for the first time 
we have between covers in English three important reflections on the 
most significant Christian encounter with communist society in the 
world today—the life of the Evangelical Church in that part of Germany 
under Marxist rule, the “German Democratic Republic.” ‘They are 
Karl Barth’s letter to a pastor there, in which he comments generally 
and then answers some specific questions; Johannes Hamel’s essay on 
“The Proclamation of the Gospel in the Marxist World,” and Professor 
Robert M. Brown’s introduction to them both. 

Most readers will buy and read this book because of the name Karl 
Barth. One of his most controversial writings is contained in it. They 
will keep it, however, and inwardly digest it, because of what Johannes 
Hamel has written. This reviewer would advise every reader to turn 
first to this latter essay. 

Hamel is a pastor and teacher of theology in eastern Germany. He 
speaks directly out of a Marxist land. He does so, however, in accents 
which are new to most who speak English. We know well the diatribe 
against communist atheism and slavery. On the other side we have 
heard the voice which tells us to accept Marxism as the instrument of 
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God's judgment and grace. Hamel’s position is neither of these. Rather 
he combines a thoroughgoing realism about what communism is, with 
the faith that God and his Gospel are there for the communist as well as 
for the Christian. He spells out this faith with Biblical analogies—As- 
syria, Babylon, Persia, and Rome under Nero—and with practical insight 
into the conditions around him. What does it mean to see in com- 
munist attacks a judgment on the Church without accepting the Marxist 
terms of that judgment? How can one repent in a free way when under 
attack? How can Christians speak the truth to communists, and work 
for justice and humanity without confusing their judgments with ideals 
borrowed from the West? How can their suffering, in the extreme case 
where no other course is open, be a witness to the suffering and triumph 
of Christ? With such questions Hamel is concerned. This is no politi- 
cal analysis of conditions in eastern Germany. Realism about this is 
presupposed. Hamel is writing for people so saturated with it that their 
spirits are in danger of drowning. It is theological analysis and personal 
confession of faith—the attempt to trace what God may be doing in the 
Marxist world. 

After reading Hamel one might well turn to test oneself, to Dr. Brown’s 
introductory essay. Here in lucid form are set forth the main themes 
first of Hamel, then of Barth, with questions to each, from a thoughtful 
American point of view. If the reader has understood Hamel as well 
as Dr. Brown, he may grade himself A plus and pass on. If not, he 
would be wise to look at the former’s essay again in the light of the lat- 
ter’s exposition and critique. 

Finally one comes to the letter of Karl Barth. Dr. Brown has analyzed 
itso well in the context of Barth’s whole theology and politics that the 
reviewer can do no better than recommend his treatment. But there 
are a few words which might be said in addition. 

On the one side one can make a strong case for the claim that it was a 
mistake for Barth to have written this particular letter at this time. First, 
the questions were confused. Much sharper and more central ones could 
have been formulated, not in a spirit of antagonism, but to elicit from 
Barth the best he has to offer. 

Second, Barth did not take the trouble to inform himself on certain 
concrete problems before writing, with the result that his advice on at 
least one point—the loyalty oath to the government—was wrong, and on 
other points (for example, the “‘peace pastors’’) was vague and confusing. 
This in sharp contrast to his concrete advice during the Nazi times. 

Third, Barth, although he has given to men like Hamel and many 
others the theological insights with which to meet the communists, lacks 
himself that inner feeling for the pressures and temptations of life in a 
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Marxist land which is needed to make his insight accurate and convincing, 
He fails most where he is called upon to be most pastoral. He gives the 
east German hearer reason to dismiss his theology with the remark, “If 
he lived here he would think differently.” The absolute precondition 
of any good advice going across the Iron Curtain in our day is the giver’s 
ability to persuade the hearer that in his prayers, his spirit, his sensitivity, 
his vicarious sorrow and joy, he does “live there.” 

Fourth, Barth perpetuates in this letter his misunderstanding of the 
spiritual problems and temptations of the Western world, and thereby 
discredits, both for Western readers and for those in the East who under- 
stand the Western world somewhat, his sound theology. It is true that 
the temptations and spiritual dangers which beset men in the West are 
as strong, perhaps stronger because more subtle, than those in the East. 
But Barth’s description of them in West Germany and elsewhere is the 
poorest part of his letter. 

But this letter has nevertheless been written. It has become thereby 
an important event in the history of the Church. It will doubtless be 
studied by historians and theologians centuries hence who, like so many 
of us today, find short pieces by great men easier to master than long vol- 
umes. ‘Therefore we must read it for its true message, for its theology 
rather than its politics, for its reminder of Christian perspectives we dare 
not forget in East or West if our witness is to be true. Let a few of them 
be enumerated in closing: 

It is true that God is the victor in his Word over the societies of both 
the communist and the non-communist world, and that both these so- 
cieties, not just one of them, stand under his judgment. The Christian 
who is not free from bondage to his own Western world has no prophetic 
word for the Eastern one. 

It is true that the Church is not called to defend its own power and 
influence, or even its “religious liberty,” as its first order of business. It 
is called to repent of its own worldliness when it is attacked, and to pro- 
claim the Gospel in the confidence that God himself will make a place in 
this world for the community which so lives and witnesses. 

It is true that the prayer and action of the Christian can never be 


against the enemy but only for him that his life and power, and eventually 
he himself, may turn and glorify a gracious God. 

Read for insights such as these by those prepared to allow their own 
souls to be searched, this letter may yet prove, with Hamel’s and Dr. 
Brown’s help, to be a blessing for the Church in East and West. 


CHARLES C. WEST 
Bossey, Switzerland 
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Tue GosPpEL AccorDING TO THomas; Coptic Text Established and Trans- 
lated by A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and Yas- 
sah Abd Masih. 62 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. $2.00. 


TuE SECRET SAYINGS OF JESUS, by Robert M. Grant in Collaboration with 
David Noel Freedman, With an English Translation of the Gospel of 
Thomas by William R. Schoedel. 206 pp. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
bleday & Co., 1960. $3.50. 


There has been a good deal of talk recently about the Gospel of 
Thomas, not only in academic circles but also in the daily press, and 
the latter publicity was not too conducive to scholarly research. It is 
gratifying that finally not only the Coptic text should have been pub- 
lished in an excellent critical edition (and at a very reasonable price, for 
that!) but also that two English translations should have seen the light in 
brief succession. In the whole there is very little difference between the 
two, because in both instances the translators were more anxious to offer 
an accurate literal rendering than to modernize or interpret the text by 
means of a translation. There are minor differences, of course. The 
European translators have, for instance, in No. 3 “the man old in days” 
who is advised to learn from a child of seven days, whereas Dr. Schoedel 
renders it “the old man in his days.”’ Although the latter is a literally 
correct translation, the meaning is more clearly expressed in the critical 
edition, because the contrast is between old age and infancy, both of 
which are understood symbolically. ‘The saying does not foretell what 
will happen in the life time of the old man. In turn, Schoedel is superior 
to the other translation, for example, in No. 9, where in the Parable of 
the Soils it is said of the seed which fell on the rocks that “it put forth no 
ears up to heaven”’ whereas the Europeans have: “it did not produce ears.” 
In their attempt to make intelligible a Coptic idiom, the translators have 
in fact demythologized it. “The Gospel of Thomas shares with the Fourth 
Gospel the frequent use of ambiguous expressions. While in common 
language the Coptic phrase did not mean more than is said in the critical 
edition, Dr. Grant rightly points out that in its context “up to heaven” 
is used emphatically. ‘The seed which the heavenly sower broadcasts is 
to ascend from the earth up to heaven. It is rather unfortunate that the 
two translations have adopted different systems of numbering of the text, 
one counting 112 sayings and the other one 114. Since the Coptic text 
must form the basis of all future study, it will be advisable to follow its 
editors, even though their division of the originally undivided text may 
sometimes appear to be arbitrary. 

Drs. Grant and Freedman discuss in the first half of their book histori- 


cal problems related to the Gospel of Thomas, while the second half is a 
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detailed commentary. The opening chapters survey the early history of 
Gnosticism and they read in part like an appendix to Dr. Grant’s recent 
book of Gnosticism. However, the extensive quotations from the Gospels 
to the Hebrews, the Egyptians and of Peter, the Oxyrhynchus Papyri and 
some recently discovered Gnostic sources may serve a good purpose in a 
popularizing book. This reviewer thinks, however, that more important 
than a discussion of possible sources of the Gospel of ‘Thomas would have 
been a detailed investigation of its relation to the Gospel of Truth, par. 
ticularly since both belong to the library of Nag Hammadi. They are 
certainly more closely related to each other than the Gospel of Thomas is 
to the Gospel of Peter. Many of the enigmatic sayings in the Gospel of 
Thomas seem to fit into the total picture of true existence through gnosis 
found in the Evangelium Veritatis. 

The designation ‘‘gospel’’ will astonish the modern reader, because the 
Gospel of Thomas has little in common with our canonical Gospels, for 
it records none of the events in the life of Jesus or any of his deeds. It 
confines itself to giving an extensive collection of sayings of the Lord. 
But we know that underlying the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, too, 
were not only Mark’s Gospel whose story pattern they adopted but also 
collections of sayings of Jesus. It is the similarity with such works that 
has prompted some scholars to ascribe a relatively early date to the Gospel 
of Thomas, or at least to the underlying original nucleus of this anthology 
of sayings of Jesus. According to Papias the original work of Matthew, 
which he regarded as the beginning of Gospel literature, consisted of 
such a collection of words of the Master. It must be kept in mind that 
in the second century the term euangelion designated primarily God’s 
saving message and its continuation in the Church rather than a type 
of book. 

The manuscript begins with the statement: “These are the secret words 
which the Living Jesus spoke and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote.” The 
“Living Jesus” is obviously understood here, as by other writers of the sec- 
ond century, as referring to the living Word of God, especially manifested 
in Jesus, yet not confined to his earthly life. Thus not only statements 
made by him during his historical ministry but also insights received by 
Christians in ecstasy or a state of spiritual elation could therefore be re- 
garded as sayings of Jesus, as can be learned from the opening statement 
of the Revelation of John. 

That the Apostle Thomas himself should have received or recorded the 
contents of this book is not very likely. We have fragments of a number 
of works of the second century ascribed to apostolic authors. There may 
be a grain of truth in such ascriptions. The written Gospels were pre- 
ceded by a period of oral transmission both of the teachings of Jesus and 
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of important episodes of his life. In that process each of the Apostles will 
probably not only have emphasized the things he particularly remem- 
bered, but also have given his own comments. We are too easily inclined 
to overlook the fact that the oneness of the primitive Church was rooted 
in the common allegiance to, and belief in, the person of Jesus, rather 
than in a set of doctrines or a confession of faith. The primitive homo- 
logia “Jesus is the Lord” or “Jesus is the Messiah (Christ)” left ample 
room for interpretation. Nevertheless, for lack of other evidence, we 
are not able to tell whether any of the sayings in the Gospel of Thomas 
actually goes back to that Apostle. 

Similarly, when the opening statement of the Gospel of Thomas con- 
tinues: ‘““Whoever finds the explanation (or interpretation, hermeneia) of 
these (secret) words will not taste death,” the newly discovered gospel does 
not thereby adopt an entirely new and unheard-of approach to the sayings 
of Jesus. Protestant theologians are too easily inclined to identify the 
literal meaning of the Gospels with triviality, and it is taken for granted 
that the perspicuity of Scripture means that any Biblical passage can be 
understood perfectly at first reading. No wonder that so many exegetes 
should be shocked by Jesus’ reference to the secret (mystertum) of the 
Kingdom of God that is withheld from those outside (Mk. 4: 11 and par.). 
However, the early Church right down to the second century was aware 
of the fact that in the life of Jesus God had revealed the secret of his sav- 
ing purpose, and that even for religious people, like the Pharisees and the 
disciples, it was hard to comprehend both the mind of God and the man- 
ner in which He carried out his plan. Papias, who lived in the first half 
of the second century, reports that the Sayings of the Lord, which Matthew 
had first set forth in writing, had been the object of manifold interpreta- 
tion, which Papias continued in his own commentary. Papias was not as 
stupid or as primitive as his modern critics, including Dr. Grant, think. 
As evidence of their harsh judgment these scholars usually quote a state- 
ment which according to Papias goes back to the Apostle John. He says 
therein that in the age to come there will be a vine having ten thousand 
stems, and each stem ten thousand branches, and each branch ten thou- 
sand twigs, and on each twig ten thousand grapes, each of them yielding 
twenty-five measures of wine. 

Such an image does not disclose a crass materialism as the early Chris- 
tian opponents of apocalypticism and their modern followers hold. It 
only reveals the peculiarity of apocalyptic language. In it degrees of 
quality are expressed by increase or decrease of quantity. In Mk. 10: 30 
we have a close parallel, when Jesus promises to his followers who have 
abandoned house and brothers and sisters and mother and father and 
children and fields that they will receive them back a hundredfold. Such 
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promise understood literally makes no real sense, whereas it holds out 
goods for the believers which are a hundred times more valuable than the 
objects sacrificed by them for Jesus’ sake. In a similar way the apoca. 
lyptic passage quoted by Papias refers to Christ who is the true vine of 
David, and to the people of God, who are His vineyard. ‘Thus it de. 
scribes the immense effects of the work of Jesus, and the increase of the 
Church which is beyond human imagination. Hence the fact that the 
Gospel of Thomas plainly states that its sayings require a special inter- 
pretation is nothing unique, and it is not by itself a sign of a late date. 

Dr. Grant attempts in general chronologically to ascertain the origin 
of Gnosticism by relating it to the original eschatological hopes of the 
primitive Church. Starting from the preponderance of eschatology in 
the primitive Church he holds that the Christians (following in that mat- 
ter their Jewish teachers) turned eventually to the Gnostic ideal of a 
timeless existence, when they realized that there was no likelihood of an 
immediate fulfilment of their expectations. In view of the fact, however, 
that some of the constitutive elements of Gnosticism are already found in 
Paul’s Epistles and John’s Gospel, and even in the Dead Sea Scrolls, as 
Dr. Grant himself points out, one hesitates to see in the alleged eschato- 
logical disappointment the reason for the origin of Gnosticism. There 
is more than a grain of truth in Harnack’s contention that Gnosticism was 
an acute Hellenization of Christianity. Where the great savant erred 
was in considering Gnosticism the pure outcome of Greek philosophy ap- 
plied to the Christian message. As Dr. Grant shows convincingly the 
roots of Gnosticism are found in Hellenistic Judaism, where an attempt 
was made to express the Jewish faith in a form compatible with Greek 
philosophy. However, as can be learned from Philo, every effort was 
made to keep in touch with the Biblical revelation. The same attitude 
is taken by the New Testament writers. But obviously such tendency 
would lose its vigor, when adopted by people who had grown up in pa- 
ganism, and whose first contact with the Biblical religion was through 
Christianity. 

Gnosticism properly speaking is a process in which the Biblical ele- 
ments are de-Judaized, as can be seen particularly in the absence of con- 
scious references to the Old Testament. But paradoxically the Biblical 
substance itself is retained. The Gospel of Thomas is quite instructive 
for this change. Amazingly one encounters there a saying (No. 12) in 
which James, the brother of the Lord, is designated as the providential 
head of the Church, a view characteristic of Palestinian Jewish Christians. 


Similarly, we read of the misgiving Peter felt about the presence of women 
in the Church, a typically Jewish prejudice (No. 114). On the other 
hand, however, there is no reference to the Old Testament except dis- 
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paraging remarks concerning the prophets (No. 52), while a number of 
specifically Hellenistic ideas are found. Thus, for instance, here as in 
the Gospel of Truth individual existence is condemned as the source of 
all of man’s fatal misunderstandings. Because people exist by themselves, 
they consider their individual existence the basis of all meaning. But 
time and again Jesus is warning his disciples that from such a starting 
point people will be led to overrating the significance of earthly differ- 
ences, for example, those of sex, social standing, age, or education. Rem- 
edy lies in people’s returning to their origin which is God himself, and 
in realizing that since all things were made by him they are all united in 
his creative will. Thus their differences have no significance for the 
Gnostic. With such a view the New Testament notion of oneness is 
lost, however, because in the New Testament it is based upon the belief 
that in a world created by God all things have their specific function for 
each other and for the whole. Unity is accomplished when people love 
each other in their diversity. However, the basic view of the Gospel of 
Thomas is not pantheistic, as Dr. Grant suggests. As in all Gnostic sys- 
tems we encounter here the painful awareness of alienation from God. 
Recent students of Gnosticism have rightly pointed out that their 
predecessors were prejudiced by the way the ancient Fathers had de- 
scribed this heretical movement. It does not in the first place give ex- 
pression to the desire to form a metaphysical or theosophical system, but 
rather it is an existential attitude. In that respect, Gnosticism is some- 
thing very modern. But it brings also out the inability of existentialism 
to do justice to the New Testament message. Since the Gnostic thinks 
very highly of his own existence and since he pretends to know what it 
means truly to exist, he does not need a redeemer from sin and guilt. 
Whatever he had done in his past, was conditioned by error and ignor- 
ance. In turn, what the non-gnostic lacks, is knowledge rather than for- 
giveness. One must not be deluded by the fact that in the Valentinian 
gnosis Jesus is called the Saviour. His saving work consists in bringing 
to his followers the knowledge of what true existence is like. Quite con- 
sistently, therefore, the Gospel of Thomas speaks of the Kingdom with- 
out qualification rather than of the Kingdom of God, because to these 
people the term designates their personal status rather than the mani- 
festation and exercise of God’s kingship. They reign, because they stand 
in sovereign independence over all the other creatures. ‘This is the Stoic 
attitude to which Paul also refers in I Cor. 4: 8. 
Otto A. PIPER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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valuable book for pastors, theologians, and 
interested laymen. $2.75 


MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 


~~. 


Fact and Faith 
in the Kerygma 
of Today 


By Paul Althaus 


An important book by the Professor Emeritus 
of Systematic Theology at the University of 
Erlangen, Germany, in which the author states 
that historical inquiry must not only seek 
history in the kerygma of the Gospels, but 
also the kerygma in history. In other words, 
there is a bridge between the Jesus of history 
and the preached Christ (kerygma). $1.75 


Between the 


Testaments 
By D.S. Russell 


Too often there is only a blank piece of paper 
between Malachi and Matthew. Here is a brief, 
clear summary of the history, literature and 
thought of Judaism during the important 
period between the Old and New Testaments, 
and an assessment of the contribution made by 
the Apocalyptists. $2.50 


The Living Word 


By Gustaf Wingren 

Examining the classic themes of the Christian 
faith, the author develops his understanding of 
the Word in relation to the place of preaching 
in the Church’s mission. For pastors, pro- 
fessors, students, seminarians, libraries. $3.75 


Other excellent titles for library and study: 

CONCEPT OF GRACE by Philip S. Watson 
THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT by Gustaf Wingren......... 
LUTHER ON VOCATION by Gustaf Wingren 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION 


Gustaf Wingren... 


THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


by Raymond Abba..... an 


at all book stores 


i MUHLENBERG PRESS 





Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


More Than One Million Volumes Now In Use 


‘ie MORE THAN one million vol- 
umes now in use continue to share 
with their users the cumulative 
knowledge of the Bible of the 148 
writers, editors, and consultants. 
Those who now own only a few 
volumes of The Interpreter’s Bible 
should be encouraged to complete 
their sets. For our time it contin- 
ues to be “Comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, and richly suggestive,” 
observes Yale Divinity News. 


It “should have a place in the 
library of every intelligent teacher, 
preacher, and student of the Bible.” 
—Review and Expositor 


“Encyclopedic in scope, compact 
in content, critical in method, de- 
vout in spirit.” 

—Journal of Bible and Religion 


The Volumes: 


Vol. 1, Gen. Articles; Genesis, Ex- 
odus; Vol. 2, Leviticus-Samuel; 
Vol. 3, Kings-Job; Vol. 4, Psalms, 
Proverbs; Vol. 5, Ecclesiastes-Jer- 
emiah; Vol. 6, Lamentations-Ma- 
lachi; Vol. 7, Gen. Articles; Mat- 
thew, Mark; Vol. 8, Luke, John; 
Vol. 9, Acts, Romans; Vol. 10, 
Corinthians-Ephesians; Vol. 11, 
Philippians-Hebrews; Vol. 12, 
James-Revelation; Gen. Articles, 
Indexes 


12-Volume Set 


$gg9-5° 


Single Volumes 


$Q:75, each 


Order From Your Bookstore 


cAbingdon “Press ) 





WORD AND SACRAMENT: 
A Preface to Preaching and Worship 


by Donald MacLeod, Princeton Theological Seminary 


With emphasis on the meaning and proprieties of worship, this book 
discusses the Reformed Churches and shows how their common his- 
torical and theological viewpoint shapes their act of worship. It offers 
guidance to what is essential and liturgically proper among the churches 
of the Reformed tradition. It indicates how the liturgical emphasis is 
upon preaching and worship. 

September 1960 192 pages Text price: $3.50 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. TT 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


A milestone in American theological thought 


Radical Monotheism 
and 
Western Culture 
By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


At your bookseller @ $2.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





Quality Books and Bible 


NEW ACCENTS IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 
By ROGER HAZELTON 
Dean, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College 
“There is nothing just like this in print . . . a cross-section of all the new 
trends and possibilities in Christian thought.”.—WaLTeR MARSHALL 
Horton, author of Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By HARVEY KING McARTHUR 
Professor of New Teslament, Hartford Seminary Foundation 
**New and refreshing . . . concentrates upon the intention of Jesus in the 
teachings of the Sermon and with their present relevance.”—Joun Knox, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. $3.50 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND MODERN THOUGHT 


By LINDSAY DEWAR 
Fellow, King’s College, London 


An Inquiry into the Historical, Theological, and Psychological Aspects of the 
Christian Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. ‘New, provocative, and immensely 
significant . . . breaks genuinely fresh ground.”—HeENry Pitney VAN 
Dusen. $4.50 


SOUL AND PSYCHE 
An Enquiry into the Relationship of Psychotherapy and Religion 
By VICTOR WHITE 


“One of the unique and significant studies in the relationship between 
psychiatry and religion.”—Simon DonicEr, Editor, Pastoral Psychology. 
$5.00 


SIX SECULAR PHILOSOPHERS 


By LEWIS WHITE BECK 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, University of Rochester 


Religious themes in the thought of Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, 
William James, Santayana. “A fine introduction to some of the most 
important philosophic questions.”—WaALTER KAUFMANN, Princeton Uni- 
versity. $2.75 


AN IMMANUEL KANT READER 
Edited and translated, with commentary by 


RAYMOND B. BLAKNEY 
President, Pierce College, Athens, Greece 


A new translation of key selections. ‘‘A splendid aid to teaching modern 
intellectual history.”—JacquEs Barzun, Columbia University. $5.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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New Books 


Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


A historical survey and critical re-evaluation 


by Roland H. Bainton 


In this discussion, Dr. Bainton is concerned with the three attitudes 
toward war which have been espoused by the Christian church—the 
just war, the crusade, and pacifism. His purpose is to determine 
which of these is relevant to our atomic age, and which is compatible 
with military service and the Christian ethic. 

Some of the Chapters 


e@ The Classical Origins of the Just War e@ The Pacifism of the Early 
Church e War and Peace in the New Testament e Wars of Religion 


304 pages $4.75 


Jesus and"the Trinity 
A key to a deeper religious experience 
by Walter Russell Bowie 


Using the New Testament as his major source, Dr. Bowie explains the 
Doctrine of the Trinity in non-technical language. He emphasizes the 
importance of understanding the Doctrine as a means to a fuller 
Christian experience, and answers questions regarding the relation- 
ship of Christ to God and the Holy Spirit. 


160 pages $2.75 


Leaves from a Spiritual Notebook 


An anthology of select personal sketches, prayers, 
and devotional readings 


by Thomas S. Kepler 


Leaves from the notebook of Dr. Kepler provide inspirational read- 
ing for personal meditation and a wide range of devotional resources 


for group leaders, ministers, and public speakers. 


Included are selections from 


e@ Benjamin Franklin e@ Emily Dickinson 

e Martin Luther e Albert Schweitzer 
e@ Frank Laubach 
e@ Leo Tolstoi 


$5.50 
Order from your bookstore 
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